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Tue PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


during 1901, printed over 


A MILLION LINES MORE 


display advertising than any other 


Philadelphia paper. 


Following is an accurate statement of the total number of 
lines of display advertising carried in ig01 by the Philadelphia 
morning papers : 


3,829,110 


2,270,740 


1,897,813 
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The Pittsburgh 
Gazette 
spares no expense 


If a thing is good, and the PITTSBURGH 
GAZETTE needs it, you may depend that this 
progressive paper will get it. No expense is 
spared to improve any department, which 
policysis accountable for the wonderful growth 
of this great paper in the last year. 

The PITTSBURGH GAZETTE is already the 
most popular as well as the most influential 
morning paper in the Smoky City; but the 
policy of the publishers is to make it still bet- 
ter—to keep it so far ahead of all other morn- 
ing publications that it will truly be in a class 
by itself. 

The volume of advertising now carried by 
the GAZETTE is much in excess of that carried 
by any of the other morning papers. This is 
a fact—not a fancy. Convince yourself of the 
FACT. This is very easily done, for the files of 
all the Pittsburgh papers are available. Surely 
it is worth your while to make sure as to where 
your appropriation can be placed most advan- 
tageously. 


Sworn Average Daily Circulation for 
October, 1901, 51,573 
W. R. ROWE, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


‘J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE, 


407-410 Temple Court, 1105-1106 Boyce Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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A WORLD FAMED PROD- 
UCT. 





HIRAM WALKER & SONS’ METHODS 
OF PUSHING BUSINESS — THEIR 
SUCCESSFUL FIGHT AGAINST SUB- 
STITUTION AND FRAUDS. 


It has been said that the man 
who discovers the North Pole will 
find a Scotchman sitting upon it. 
If this assertion is proved by 
Peary or Baldwin there is little 
doubt but the explorer will find 
the canny soul well supplied with 
“Canadian Club” Whisky. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Walker- 
ville, Canada, have placed their 
chief tipple all over the world. In 
Cape Town and South Africa, in 
the wilds of Siberia, in the cities 
of India and China and the anti- 
podes, in Europe, South America 
and “all around the seven seas” 
it has been established by hard- 
headed Scotch methods, and only 
twice in its history has it been ad- 
vertised. 

In the first instance Walker & 
Sons used billboards in 25 Am- 
erican cities for the purpose of 
stamping out fraudulent imita- 
tions, and the methods followed 





‘To those who drink 


WHISKY 


it is suggested that the addition of 
water, still or 0 does not 
in the slightest affect the unmis- 
takable flavour and aroma 











made the campaign one of the 
most unique in the history of 
modern publicity. The story of 
this campaign is contained in a 
black _cloth-covered volume entit- 
led “Bogus Liquors and How to 
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Suppress Them”—a volume dedi- 
cated to imitators and counterfeit- 
ers generally, and issued for the 
purpose of putting retailers on 
their guard against bogus whis- 
kies that interfere with the Walk- 
er product and demand. It con- 
tains halftone reproductions of 
posters that have been used in 
suppressing frauds, with copies of 
the warning notices that are sent 
out before the firm proceeds 
against a retailer who is selling 


them. 

In 1897 the firm found that 
many fraudulent imitations of 
their “Canadian Club” were being 
sold throughout the United States. 
These went under various names. 
Some were called “Canadian,” 
others used the word “Club” in 
connection with cities in Canada, 
others imitated the Walker label. 
In all, there were above forty 
counterfeits, each of which was 
put upon the market as the prod- 
uct of a purely mythical distil- 
lery. 

The abuse was growing rapid- 
ly, and the firm decided to stop 
it. They realized that it would be 
next to impossible to bring the 
counterfeiters to book, so they de- 
cided to warn the consumers in 
towns where such imitations were 
sold, using the billboards to ex- 
pose .substituting retailers. Care 
was taken to avoid injuring inno- 
cent persons. Warning notices 
were sent to all retailers, telling 
of their proposed campaign, but 
these received little attention. In 
October of the same year they be- 
gan advertising in Chicago, using 
posters that plainly set forth the 
facts of the case, gave the names 
of the retailers who were handling 
imitations, the names under which 
they were sold, and laying stress 
upon the fact that the distilleries 
purporting to manufacture them 
had no existence. Between 1897 
and 1899 this campaign was car- 
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ried on in Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Denver, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Washington, St. Paul, Albany, 
Minneapolis, Birmingham, Ala., 


A High Ball or 
Rickey made 
from 








is delicious and 
satisfying, the 
addition of 
water not af- 
fecting the de- 
lightful flavour 
and the unmis- 
takable aroma 
peculiar to this 
pure whisky. 








Every bottle bears 
over the capsule 
an official stamp 
of the Canadian 
Government ‘< <2 
guaranteeing age 
3 and genuineness. 


Grand Rapids and Marquette, 
Mich., Burlington, Davenport and 
Des Moines, Iowa, Duluth, Minn., 
Elgin, Joliet, Aurora, Urbana, 
Dixon and Springfield, Ill., Evans- 
ville and Peru, Ind., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Springfield, Mass., and 
Asheville, N. C. The posters were 
not lacking in vigorous language, 
and there was no disguising of 
such words as “fraud” and “swin- 
dle.” Two libel suits resulted, 
both of which were decided in fa- 
vor of Walker & Sons. When the 
campaign ceased. all frauds had 
been effectually squelched, and to- 
day there are no dangerous coun- 
terfeits of “Canadian Club” 





abroad in the land. The firm is 
vigilant, and sends its instructive 
book to all who will profit by it, 
using advertising to further in- 
struct those who cannot learn 
from the volume itself. 

Despite their success with ad- 
vertising in this form the firm 
does not use publicity other than 
the booklets and novelties neces- 
sary to every business. Accord- 
ing to their New York representa- 
tive, they are not bigottedly op- 
posed to advertising, but believe 
that, considering the vast territory 
over which “Canadian Club” is 
sold, it is too expensive a means 
of stimulating trade. They will- 
ingly give ear to any one who can 
propose ways of bettering their 
present system. . Last year the 
firm spent $20,000 to further the 
sale of “Canadian Club” in New 
York City and its tributary terri- 
tory. The contract was secured 
by the Frank Presbrey Agency, 
which prepared and placed the 
copy. Practically all of the New 
York dailies were used, as well as 
Life, Judge, Puck, Harper's 
Weekly, Town Topics and like 
mediums. The copy was known 
as “the thirsty advertising,” for it 
was made to appeal to the stom- 
ach. Stress was laid upon the 
aroma of the whisky, and drink- 
ers were taught to know it by its 
aroma. The campaign lasted seven 
months. The Presbrey Agency is 
of the opinion that it paid Walker 
& Sons a profit, but the local rep- 
resentative of the firm declares 
that the result is still an unknown 
quantity—that it cannot be decid- 
ed as yet whether the expenditure 
was a wise one. 


++ 
TO GET HIS SHARE. 


The systematic advertiser looks over 
the field to form an estimate of the 
share of business he can get and the 
amount he can create by advertising. 
A certain number of persons, for ex- 
ample, intend to buy new hats. There 
are others who can be induced to buy 
new hats through advertisements. If 
the advertiser has the money he will 
take as much newspaper space as_ he 
thinks necessary. If his means be lim- 
ited he will take as much space as he 
can. He will always find the invest- 
ment profitable.—Philadelphia Record. 

An ad that is not changed for some 
time loses its power to attract attention, 
and an ad that fails to attract attewtion 
is worthless. 








—— 
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Advertising in 


_ | The Sun 





Yields Large 
Returns. 





Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST WINE 
AND LIQUOR FIRMS IN 
NEW YORK. 


ADVERTISING AND HONEST WORTH 
MADE “OLD CROW” WHISKY ONE 
OF THE FOREMOST BRANDS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 





One of the oldest wine and li- 
quor houses in New York is that 
of H. B. Kirk & Company, which 
was established in its present 
quarters, 67 and 69 Fulton street, 
in 1853. In that very year Mr. 
Kirk began advertising Kentucky 
ryes and bourbons in New York 
dailies, using small readers, and 
his success with them was so good 
that he has been using advertis- 
ing space ever since. Publicity 
was an inexpensive thing then 
compared with its present cost, 
and Mr. Kirk admits that if he 
were suddenly set back in the fif- 
ties, knowing what he has learned 
in his half century of experience, 
he would use space more largely 
and to better advantage. 

The firm’s present appropriation 
for publicity of all kinds is about 
$20,000. Practically all of this 
sum is spent in exploiting Old 
Crow Rye. The entire output of 
the Old Crow distillery, Wood- 
ford County, Kentucky, controlled 
by W. A. Gaines & Co., has been 
handled by Kirk & Company since 
1872. Advertising and _ honest 
worth as a straight whisky have 
made it one of the foremost 
brands in the country. 

Most of this appropriation is 
spent in New York dailies, week- 
lies and billboards. These me- 
diums have created a demand 
which absorbs the whole rye out- 
put of the distillery. The Journal, 
World, Telegram, Herald, Times 
and Tribune suffice to cover the 
city, New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as 
well as to create business in small- 
er ratio all over the country. Life 
and some of the weeklies are used, 
and billboards in Boston, New 
York City and State, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
complete the firm’s list of me- 
diums. A_ small booklet, “The 
History of James Crow and Old 
Crow Rye,” is sent out lavishly in 
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boxes, letters and packages. This 
is a neat brochure containing an 
article that appeared in the New 
York Sun Nov. 5, 1897, dealing 
with the founding of the distillery 
by James Crow in the twenties. 
Crow was a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Medicine and Surgery, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and settled 
in Kentucky after failing in busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. He was a 
friend of Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster and other great men of 
his time, and built up a wide rep- 
utation for the purity of his whis- 
ky. This Sun article has a strange 
history of its own, for it was 
printed anonymously without the 
knowledge of any one connected 
with the distillery, nor has any 
one ever traced its authorship. 
This little brochure is sent out al- 
most by the ton, and has a direct 
influence upon sales. The firm al- 
so uses the usual line of litho- 
graphed cards and hangers, tin 
and glass signs and small novel- 
ties of the kind usually hung in 
cafes and saloons. 

No attempt has ever been made 
to key ads, for the Old Crow pub- 
licity is all aimed at the consum- 
er. Mr. Kirk attributes the suc- 
cess of his advertising to the mer- 
its of Old Crow as a “straight” 
whisky. He claims (and he is not 
a man who would lie) that it costs 
more to make and bottle than any 


other brand upon the market. He 
takes a _ positive stand against 
what are known as “blended” 


whiskies, both in advertising and 
personal opinion. A “blended” 
whisky is one that is reduced with 
what is known as “pure spirits,” 
a colorless, tasteless spirit made 
from refuse apd damaged grain, 
costing about $1.30 the gallon. 
The profit upon $3 and $4 whisky 
containing 25 to 50 per cent “pure 
spirits’ is very great. Only an 
acutely cultivated taste will detect 
such weakening after the product 
has been “doctored” with prune 
juice, tea, rock candy, fruit flavor- 
ings, syrups and coloring, and it 
is Mr. Kirk’s opinion that very 
few drinkers care a_ great deal 
about the matter. But among 
those who do he has built up a 
profitable business. He believes 
that much of the opprobrium put 
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upon liquor is not due to liquor at 
all, but to criminal substitutes for 
it. ie minces no words about the 
matter, either in conversation or 
advertising. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that the American public 
will buy honest goods of any sort 
in any amount, more especially 
food and drink. His experience 
with Old Crow has convinced him 
that any American manufacturer 
who would take pains and go to 
the expense to make pure, hon- 
est goods and drinks will have 
no difficulty in disposing of his 
whole output at double the present 
prices. 

The bane of the liquor adver- 
tiser’s life is the refilling of bot- 
tles. “If I sold all the whisky 
that is sold in Old Crow bottles,” 


he says, “I would retire from bus- 
iness in five years.” The laws 
against substitution are inade- 


quate, and afford no protection. 
The proprietor of a _ protected 
brand must prove that he caught 
a substitutor in the act of refill- 
ing, else he cannot punish him. 
With these useless laws, the busi- 
ness of refilling, both in saloons 
and for sale in bottles, is done up- 
on a prodigious scale. Corks, cap- 
sules, seals and labels are coun- 
terfeited so cleverly that the pro- 
prictor himself often has difficulty 
in detecting them without refer- 
ence to private marks. 

Mr. Kirk believes that “there is 
more lying about circulations than 
about any other one thing in this 
whole world.” He believes it of 
prime importance that an adver- 
tiser know what he is getting in 
the way of circulation, but has 
not, in his long experience, been 
able to evolve a means of ascer- 
taining them. In his opinion all 
circulations are exaggerated. 

The Old Crow advertisements 
are not distinguished for length or 
argument, but are mainly a dis- 
play of the name of the brand, 
with the firm’s name and trade- 
mark. 





_———_~or— 


CRIPPLES. 
. He who doesn’t read advertisements 
is blind. 
e who doesn’t hear advertisements 
is deaf. 
He who isn’t reached by advertise- 
ments is blind and deaf.—Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., Boston. 
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CONVENTION OF GENERAL 
ADVERTISERS. 


The Board of Control of the 
Association of American Adver- 
tisers has issued an invitation to 
general advertisers to be present 
at a convention to be held at Del- 
monico’s, beginning Wednesday 
morning, January 29, at 10 o'clock. 

In the circular letter sent out by 
the Association it is stated that 
new conditions have arisen in the 
advertising world in the past year. 
There is a combination of certain 
Ohio publishers, for one thing, 
with an increase in rates in that 
section of from one to three hun- 
dred per cent, and it is said that 
publishers in certain cities have 
also effected combinations which 
act harmoniously and admirably 
on some particular points. There 
are also straws blowing to wind- 
ward which show that publishers 
and advertisers are drifting apart 
upon questions which must have 
careful consideration to prevent 
further separation, and the Asso- 
ciation believes that it is to the in- 
terests of all general advertisers 
to take steps that will protect 
them against encroachments upon 
their interests. 

The Association believes that 
“self-interest and __ self-respect 
should prompt all general adver- 
tisers to active participation, at 
least once or twice a year, in the 
work of the Association.” It is 
shown that the Association has no 
wish to tyrannize over or oppress 
publishers, but wishes simply to 
protect the interests and immense 
capital represented by its mem- 
bers. The advertising appropria- 
tion is generally one of the heav- 
iest items of expense to a com- 
mercial corporation whose busi- 
ness is promoted by and depend- 
ent upon publicity, and this item 


should be safeguarded. Present 
conditions tend to make it the 
most. loosely-conducted item of 


expenditure, and past experience 
of the Association, contrasted with 
the treatment accorded individual 
advertisers, proves that associated 
work prevents much injustice and 
leakage. 
——————+o+—___ 

No form of advertising is abso- 

lutely worthless, 
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ADVERTISING AN _ AMERI- 
CAN CHAMPAGNE. 


One of the most popular -be- 
cause the best advertised of the 
American grown champagnes is 
Werner’s, now familiarly known 
as the “Half-Pint” brand. This 
size bottle has only been about 
four years on the market, but the 
pints and quarts have been selling 
throughout America for the past 
36 years, and are, of course, still 
sold. Nevertheless, it is stated 
that the start of the smaller bot- 
tle was a tremendous boom for 
the wine, as the half-pint is such 
a convenient size. It is certain 
that ““Werner’s” is now the best 
selling American made cham- 
pagne, and, of course, most of its 
popularity is due to the extensive 
and careful publicity that has been 
given to it. 

Mr. Werner, the founder of the 
house, was formerly with that 
great French wine concern known 
the world over—G. H. Mumm & 
Company, so what he did not 
know about wine was very little. 
As far back as 1865 he conceived 
the idea of producing a first-class 
champagne from American grapes 
and offering it to the public at a 
popular price. To introduce it to 
the public he advertised the wine 
in some daily and weekly newspa- 
pers, and the society and humor- 
ous periodicals. Theater pro- 
grammes were also used, and the 
same mediums are used by the 
firm to-day—perhaps more exten- 
sively. 

But Mr. Werner’s faith in his 
production engendered charity, 
and to convince others of what a 
good champagne he was making, 
he often gave away large quanti- 
ties of it on public occasions, such 
as the Mexican Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in New Orleans, 
in 1878, and during the yellow fev- 
er plague in Florida, when vast 
quantities of the champagne were 
sent from here for the benefit of 
the sick and convalescent. Two 
thousand five hundred bottles of 
the wine were given away to the 
sailors and excursionists on the 
return of Admiral Sampson’s vic- 
torious fleet from Santiago in the 
summer of 1808. 

A considerable amount of mon- 








ey has been spent right along in 
providing the retail trade with 
suitable lithographs and advertis- 
ing display cards, and _ poster 
work has been done to a consid- 
erable extent. It is still within 
the late memory of New Yorkers 
that last year the Werner Com- 
pany put out a 24-sheet colored 
poster in every section of the 
greater city. More than 3,000 
stands were used, and the im- 
mense poster attracted a good deal 
of attention. 

It is the claim of the company 
that the “half-pint” bottle is the 
most convenient and best selling 
size for champagne ever intro- 
duced, and the sales annually 
prove this. Werner’s champagne 
is handled by the hotels, cafes 
and better class saloons, and the 
leading druggists and grocers also 
handle it as a part of their family 
trade. In the early stages of the 
advertising there were premiums 
given to the dealer and the con- 
sumer, but even then Mr. Werner 
decided, after experiment, that it 
would be far better to depend up- 
on the merits of the goods them- 
selves rather than offer any out- 
side inducement to buy. 

The quality of the wine is uni- 
formly excellent, and this, of 
course, is a great factor in its con- 
tinued popularity. It is neatly 
bottled and labeled, and every 
care is taken by the company to 
make a friend of the dealer. Dur- 
ing the existence of the late war 
tax, the company paid an average 
of $55 per day out of its own 
pocket rather than the retailer of 
the wine should be annoyed or 
dissatisfied by paying it. Every 
protection is given to the dealer, 
asd all orders received at the head 
office, 52 Warren street, New 
York City, are immediately re- 
ferred to the nearest jobber or 
wholesaler. 

Werner’s Half-Pint Champagne 
is advertised honestly as an Am- 
erican wine, and no attempt is 
made to pass it off as a foreign 


article. 
—~+or——_ 

I woutpn’r give a cuss for any pub- 
lisher’s statement of his circulation un- 
less it was sworn to, and I wouldn’t 
give two cusses for it even then.—Sil- 
ver Joe Ronkel, Editor West Superior 
(Wis.) Clarion Citizen. 
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FARM LOANS 


4ND 


REAL ESTATE. 


209 CROCKER BUILDING. 


DESMOINES, UA. 


Dec, 26, 1901. 


Mr. E. J. Wellmth, 
Mngr.Want Department, 
D. M. News, City. 
Dear Sir:- 

Upon arival at my office this morning 
I find that I shall be obliged to increase my 
force of stenographers again. 

The large advertisements carried in 
the Classified Columns of the Des Moines News 
are largely responsible for this condition of 
affairs. 

. Out of er. expenditure of nearly 
$20,000.00 per annum, spent as we know with the 
best Journals in which we may hope to find 
publicity in this line of business, the Des 
Moines Daily News easily leads all others at a 
ratio of three to one, taking into consideration 
the rate paia for space. 

Keep pushing the News, make it cover 
more territery if you can, though it is our 
opinion that as a mdium for attracting business 
among the Farmers of Iowa, you are already 
pretty nearly to the limit. 

4 Respectfully, 


Dictatea to B. 
Vy Pe 


on--J -C.M. 
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MEREDITH’S METHODS. 


THE GROWTH OF A ‘WHOLESALE 
WHISKY BUSINESS—EVERY KIND 
OF ADVERTISING TRIED—A PERFECT 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM—FROM A 25- 
FOOT STORE TO A WHOLE BLOCK— 
NOW ONE OF THE MOST EXTEN- 
SIVE WHISKY BOTTLING HOUSES 
IN AMERICA. 


Most stories of advertising suc- 
cesses show that from the small- 
est and most humble beginnings 
vast commercial concerns are 
built, and this is particularly true 
of the firm known as G. W. Mere- 
dith & Company, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. The writer is indebt- 
ed to Mr. J. W. Hohmann, of the 
above house, for the history of the 
firm’s success through advertising. 

The business was founded in 
East Liverpool in 1875, but no ad- 
vertising was done until five 
years later, when the distilling of 

“Diamond Club Pure Rye” and 
“Meredith's Pure Malt” was an 
assured success, although the es- 
tablishment then consisted of one 
room, 25x60 feet, at 177 Market 
street. Mr. Meredith’s idea was, 
first, to produce a really perfect 
whisky before introducing it to 
the general public, and he was sat- 
isfied, after five years of experi- 
ments and improvements, that he 
had produced a really good article 
that would bear advertising. 

The first advertising was done 
in a small way, only the town pa- 
pers being used. The results of 
the preliminary campaign proving 
satisfactory, the field was extend- 
ed to the whole county, and, be- 
sides newspapers, painted tin, iron 
and enameled signs were used in 
all the streets and highways of 
Columbiana County. A little later 
the adjoining counties were taken 
in, and, in 1884, the first travelling 
man was put on the road to solicit 
orders. He not only sold whisky 
but attended to the advertising en 
route, and he became well known 
everywhere as “Meredith’s man.” 
It was not long before the Ohio- 
ans were saying to each other: 
“That man Meredith is a born ad- 
vertiser.” It was something new 
in those days, this aggressive ad- 
vertising of whisky, and conse- 





quently it attracted a good deal of 


attention. 
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The fame of Meredith’s brands 
of whisky grew apace, and so did 
the business. A second and a third 
travelling man were put on the 
road, and nearly every year an ad- 
ditional one was added, until, at 
the present time, there are eleven 
travelling men representing Mere- 
dith’s whiskies in the Western 
States, and they are kept on the 
road all the year round. Besides 
these there are, two travelling 
sign painters, who get in their 
good work wherever they see the 
opportunity. 

At the present time G. W. 
Meredith & Company are adver- 
tising in all the drug journals 
save one, and this is done in order 
to bring ‘the goods before the doc- 
tors, as particular stress is laid 
unon the fact that the Meredith 
whisky is largely used for medi- 
cinal purposes, and should be rec- 
ommended by physicians. About 
fifty daily newspapers are used, 
and more than twice that number 
of weeklies; the only two brands 
being pushed are Meredith’s Dia- 
mond Club Pure Rye and Mere- 
dith’s Pure Malt Whisky. 

A conspicuous feature of Mere- 
dith’s advertising methods is in 
his follow-up system. He keeps a 
large index, in which is placed the 
name of every customer that ever 
bought the goods, with the name 
of every saloon, hotel or drug 
man that inquired about them, and 
every month these people receive 
a booklet, circular or personal let- 
ter, which acts as a reminder. Mr. 
Meredith believes in keeping ever- 
lastingly after these people, and he 
claims that he captures their regu- 
lar trade in nine cases out of ten. 

Most of the advertising in the 
newspapers is placed direct. 

G. W. Meredith & Company to- 
day occupy the entire block of 
which their original store was a 
part, and they are the largest and 
most extensive whisky bottlers in 
America, besides being the largest 
wholesale liquor house in the 
State of Ohio. Eight years ago 
one man did all the bottling and 
had plenty of spare time; to-day it 
takes twenty-seven people hustling 
to get out the bottled goods alone. 

——+e9—_——_ 


Unnecessary display _ lines 
weaken advertisements, 
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Ohe i 
Nashville 
Banner 


wishes every reader of PRINTERS’ INK a 
happy and prosperous New Year, and in ad- 
dition would impress upon the mind of every 
one of them these four points wherein the 
BanNeER differs from the other Nashville pa- 
pers. 










FIRST. 


The Banner is the only Nashville daily that 
believes the advertiser has'a right to know 
everything about its circulation. 


SECOND. 


The Banner is the only Nashville newspaper 
that publishes a detailed sworn statement of 


its circulation. 
THIRD. 


The Banner publishes more advertising, both 
loca! and foreign, than any other paper in 


Nashville. 
FOURTH. 


The BanneER guarantees its advertisers more 
than double the circulation of any other Nash- 
ville daily. 

























S. S. VREELAND, E. M. FOSTER, 
Eastern Representative, Business Manager, BANNER, 
, 150 Nassau St., New York. Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE KELLERSTRASS DIS- 


TILLING COMPANY’S PUB- 
LICITY. 


The Kellerstrass Block, corner 
of 14th and Baltimore streets, 
Kansas City, is a substantial ex- 
emplification of the saying, “ad- 
vertising pays.” This building is 
the home of the Kellerstrass Dis- 
tilling Company, owners of Reg- 
istered Distillery, No. 22, of the 
Sixth District of Missouri, who, 
although they do not employ a 
single salesman, undoubtedly sell 
more whisky direct to the con- 
sumer than any other concern 
west of the Mississippi River. A 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
recently called on Mr. Ernest Kel- 
lerstrass, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Kellerstrass is still un- 
der thirty-five years of age, and is 
an absolute enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of advertising. That the firm 
of which this young man is the 
head should, in less than five 
years’ time, spring from compara- 
tive obscurity to the enviable posi- 
tion it now holds in the liquor 
trade of the country is but anoth- 
er example of what faith in ad- 
vertising, backed up by energy and 
good value for the money, can ac- 
complish. 

Asked to give a sketch of the 
advertising methods which have 
proved so successful, Mr. Keller- 
strass said: 

“We started advertising our 
brands of liquors to the consumer 
about five years ago. We experi- 
mented with a number of the so- 
called ‘mail order monthlies.’ Re- 
sults proved beyond our expecta- 
tions, and we enlarged our adver- 
tising appropriations from time to 
time, until up to the present we 
have been in most of the promi- 
nent papers of the country. That 
is, the weekly edition of the dailies 
and the regular mail order month- 
lies. We are now running in a 
list of nearly two hundred papers, 
which pay us well. We key our 
ads by a system of ‘Block’ num- 
bers, which has proved satisfac- 
tory. We have over a thousand 
of these ‘Block’ numbers in our 
key book, which shows us that we 
have been in over a thousand dif- 
ferent publications.” 
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“What papers have paid you the 
best ?” 

“Well, I think we have received 
the best results from the weekly 
editions of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, New York World, St, Louis 
Republic, Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal and the Kansas City Star. 
Boyce’s Monthly has proved to be 
the best ‘puller’ amongst the mail 
order monthlies, although the 
Chicago Household Guest and the 
Ellis List are but little behind.” 

“T notice that you do not seem 
to use the Sunday editions of the 
big dailies, Mr. Kellerstrass. 
Don’t they pay as well as the pa- 
pers of smaller circulation?” 

“There is the proposition in a 
nutshell. What we have always 
been after is quality, instead of 
quantity, of circulation. I would 
rather pay a dollar a line in a lit- 
tle weekly having five thousand 
circulation that reached whisky 
consumers than ten cents a line in 
most of the Sunday editions of the 
big dailies. With the exception of 
a few big Sunday editions which 
have a national circulation, we 
have no use for this class of pa- 
pers.” 

“How do you follow up inquir- 
ies?” was asked. 

“All of our advertisements call 
for cash orders for four quarts of 
our cheaper goods. With each 
of these orders we send out sam- 
ple bottles of our better grades, a 


small booklet telling how our 
whisky is made, order blanks, 
etc. Last of all, but of primary 


.importance, is our system of per- 


sonal letters. We figure a loss of 
$1.20 on each first order of our 
$3.15 goods. We make this loss 
up by means of our personal let- 
ters and supplementary literature, 
thereby educating, you might say, 
the purchasers to buy our better 
class of liquors. Although we now 
have on our books the names of 
over 130,000 customers, we mail to 
each of these a personal letter, un- 
der two cents postage, once every 
three months. To those of our 
customers who buy several gal- 
lons a month, we send a personal 
letter every two weeks. If a man 
who has been buying largely of us 
for several months suddenlv quits, 
we write him a special letter ask- 
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ing the reason for his so doing. 
We tell him we know that he can- 
not be dissatisfied with our goods, 
and add that if perchance he has 
been disappointed with our li- 
quors, we will refund him his 
money. We close these letters 
with a special offer.” 

“Isn’t that rather a strange of- 
fer—to refund a man’s money af- 
ter he has consumed the goods?” 

“Yes, I realize that it looks 
rather risky on the face of it, but, 
so far, not once have we been 
asked to return the money. On 
the contrary, the recipient of these 
letters generally ‘returns to the 
fold.’ ”’ 

“What space do you generally 
use, and what are your ideas in 
regard to special position?” 

“We always use fifty lines 
across two columns. We have 
found that the top of the column 
next to reading matter is by all 
odds the best position to be se- 
cured. Yes, we pay extra for this 
position if the returns from the 
paper justify us in so doing. We 
never use less space, but always 
more, when we do depart from 
our customary advertisements. At 
this particular season of the year 
we always go in heavy, using half 
and quarter pages quite exten- 
sively.” m 

“What is your best season? 
asked the Little Schoolmaster’s 
representative. : 

“Our best months are the win- 
ter months. Although we use 
more space during this period 
than in the off months, we are 
strong believers in the cumulative 
effects of advertising. There are 
some papers we stay in summer 
and winter.” 
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_ “What is your annual advertis- 
ing. appropriation?” was next 
ask 


ed. 
“Well, I don’t care to give you 
the exact figures. However, I will 
say that our bill from September 
of this year until the coming April 
will exceed $60,000.” 

“Do you place your own adver- 
tising, Mr. Kellerstrass?” 

“I write all our ads, but they 
are placed through the Kastor 
Agency, of St. Louis.” 

In answer to the question, “Do 
you read Printers’ INK?” Mr. 
Kellerstrass said: : 

“I certainly do. Every week I 
take time enough to read the cur- 
rent issue of the Little School- 
master. Every copy, I find, con- 
tains some valuable point, and I 
have used many of its suggestions 
to good advantage. 

“By the way, here is a publica- 
tion that nets me valuable re- 
turns,” and he pointed to a copy 
of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. Continued Mr. Keller- 
strass: 

“Whenever I get into an argu- 
ment with an advertising agent 
regarding the circulation of a pa- 

er I see what the American 

ewspaper Directory says, and 
that generally goes without ques- 
tion.” CHas. HuGHEy SMALL. 
eS 
PAPER FROM KELP OF THE SEA. 

An invention has just been complet- 
ed by Professor C. E. Anthony, of San 
Diego, Cal., by which the immense kelp 
beds of the ocean are to be utilized in 
the manufacture of paper. The inven- 
tion consists of taking the seaweed and 
forming it into a oul from which pa- 
per of the finest quality can be manu- 
factured, equal even to the finest linen 
paper, which, though a product of the 


chemist’s laboratory, it greatly re- 
sembles, 











year. 





A Wholesale Dealer’s Opinion. 


“We use large space in THE STAR every 
We use a quarter page sometimes. The 
office people read THE STAR when they get 
home at night. They read it thoroughly. They 
don’t get time to read morning papers. 
STAR is a fine newspaper.” 

(Signed) 


M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 
New York, Tribune Building; Cu1caco, Boyce Building. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN XANDER, 
Wine Merchant, gog 7th Street. 
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ADVERTISING A_HIGH- 
CLASS SALOON. 


New York is a city of grandeur 
and comfort, and in no part of it 
is this more manifest than in the 
bars of some of its great hotels 
and cafes. Somehow, one never 
feels like applying the term “sa- 
loon” to one of these gorgeously 
fitted-up places. Technically the 
term is all right and very re- 
spectable, but the mention of a 
“saloon” nowadays seems to im- 
ply one of those low-ceiled, san- 
dy-floored and evil-smelling places 
with. which the river fronts are 
mostly lined. 

Nevertheless, a typical New 
York saloon of the better class is 
a veritable palace when compared 
with its London parallel. Your 
average Cockney “public-house” 
has a lot of brass and glass and 
tinsel in its make up, but it lacks 
the true artistic decorations and 
costly human comforts that are 
fairly common in America’s chief 
city. It might be odious to insti- 
tute comparisons where there are 
so many beautiful saloons, but, 
from an advertising standpoint, 
the palm must be given to “Stew- 
art's’ two places—4 and 6 John 
street and 8 Warren street. 

The former is nowadays re- 
garded more as a historic spot 
than the comfortable and inviting 
palace near the head of Warren 
street. The John street place was 
opened by Mr. Theodore Stewart 
—long since dead—in 1861, and 
from the very first he catered to 
the refined element in his locality. 
His attractions in those early days 
were curios and paintings, and 
even to-day the old place has 
many a rare old masterpiece upon 
its walls. But the Warren street 
establishment is known all over 
the country, and in many foreign 
countries as a “salon. of artistic 


elegance.” as Max O’Rell has de- 
scribed it. : 
Few if any private drawing 


rooms in this city have such a col- 
lection of artistic treasures as 
adorn the walls of No. 8 Warren 
street, and it is this reputation for 
beautiful and costly paintings that 
has made the place so famous, and 
that makes its reputation endure 
even many years after its owner 
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and founder had passed away. 
Mr. Stewart died in August, 1887, 
leaving the business to two of his 
tried and trusty lieutenants, Mr. 
G. H. A. Kohler and Mr. Eugene 
Hauck, but the art collection 
which he had started in the old 
days his successors still continue 
to make, and every year or so 
some splendid new painting by a 
noted master is added to the al- 
ready bewilderingly large collec- 
tion. 

“Stewart’s” is a museum and 
art gallery all to itself, entirely ir- 
respective and apart from the ar- 
tistic and dainty concoctions which 
its numerous bartenders can pre- 
pare to tickle a man’s palate and 
lubricate his tonsils. The main 
floor, where the bar is, is long, 
broad and well lighted, and its 
walls are literally hidden behind 
gems of the painter’s art that have 
been gathered from all over the 
world, Some of the paintings 
that are scarcely any wider than 
their frame are worth their entire 
weight in gold many times over. 
There is, in short, a Klondike of 
artistic wealth inside the portals 
of 8 Warren street, and the stu- 
dent or professor of art can find 
attractions to pass away hours of 
his time. 

And, consequently, the fame of 
these great paintings has spread 
so far that to the refined visitors: 
from abroad “Stewart's” is one of 
the sights of New York, and the 
two hours from 9 to II in the 
mornings are set apart as a visit- 
ing period for ladies, very many 
of whom avail themselves of the 
opportunity to inspect pictures the 
duplicates of which cannot be 
seen elsewhere. And this is the 
great and continuous advertise- 
ment that has built up such @ 
grand reputation for Stewart’s— 
art treasures almost beyond price, 
and which, for the art critic to 
look upon, is to covet! It has 
been and it is a costly advertise- 
ment, no doubt, but these pictures. 
are worth as much as, or more 
than they cost originally, and they 
are excellent capital to trade upon. 
And not paintings alone, but fan- 
cy and unique jewels, curios and’ 
remarkable oddities are. here om 
exhibition. 
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TH Evening Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE 








A man 1s best known by his neighbors. 
A newspaper is best known by the people 
of the city in which it is published. 


This is also true of 


Ta F.vening Wisconsin 


It1s used by all advertisers in the city of 
Milwaukee who do any general adver- 
tising at all. This is the estimate of the 
newspaper by the business community of 
the city. 


This can be said of very few newspapers 
in any City.. 
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HOW MAIL ORDER LIQUOR 


ADVERTISING —_IMPRESS- 
ES ONE OBSERVER. 


The business of selling liquor— 
particularly whisky—by mail must 
be profitable. From the modest 
advertisements of one _ concern, 
some years ago, the number of 
firms engaged in this business has 
increased until now the current 
magazines show advertisements of 
eight or ten distillers. 

There is, however, one striking 
point in all of the mail order ad- 
vertisements of whisky—they give 
absolutely no information about 
the goods that can be understood 
by the average layman. 

To illustrate, here are some of 
the claims made by advertisers in 
the December and January maga- 
zines: 

The Hayner Distilling Company 
say, “We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven-year- 
old Double Copper Distilled Rye 
Whisky for $3.20, express post- 

aid.” 

Ferdinand Westheimer & Sons 
are even more non-committal. 
They say, “If it’s Red Top Rye, 
it’s right.” 

The Red .Cross Company’s 
claims are scientifically worded, 
and consequently not enlighten- 
ing. They call their whisky “A 
perfect, medicinally pure, old 
whisky, fully matured and of rich 
natural flavor. The total absence 
of all traces of fusel oil makes it 
especially desirable in the sick- 
room. Prescribed by doctors as 
most effective in the treatment of 
diabetes and kindred diseases, be- 
ing free from saccharine and sul- 
phates; acts upon the nerve forces 
of the system, strengthening and 
stimulating.” 

Louis Zapp & Company have 
this to say for their “Quite Ripe” 
Kentucky whisky: “Universally 
renowned for excellence, purity 
and rich flavor, possessing every 
element that makes the State of 
Kentucky so famous.” 

The Donoghue Importing Com- 
pany, who import Glenfask Rye 
Whisky, wax enthusiastic over 
the fact that it is “a pure whisky, 


a good whisky, and always relia- 
ble.” 


They also lay stress on the 
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fact that a splendid woven cane 
demijohn and two cut glasses ac- 
company each three-dollar outfit. 

Cooke & Company, of Chicago, 
offer their Pennsylvania Rye as 
“a copper double distilled, care- 
fully made, properly aged Rye 
Whisky, that is guaranteed pure 
and unadulterated, and that will 
prove pleasing by its mellowness 
and rich flavor.’ 

J. H. Friedenwald & Company, 
of Baltimore, say that their whis- 
ky is 100 per cent proof (whatev- 
er that means) and guarantee it 

“equal to any $6 quality.” 

The extracts given above repre- 
sent the sum total of information 
that can be gathered from the ad- 
vertisements of seven of the lead- 
ing mail order houses in this line. 

What do they mean to the aver- 
age man? 

What is double conper distilled 
whisky, and how does it differ 
{from copper double distilled? 

Why is Red Top Rye right? 

What is fusel oil, and how does 
it affect the quality of whisky? 

What are saccharine and sul- 
phates, and why are they bad for 
diabetes? 

What are the qualities that 
made the State of Kentucky so 
famous, and what have they to do 
with whisky? 


Does Zapp’s whisky inspire 
homicidal tendencies? 
What is reliability, and what 


can Glenfask Rye be relied upon 
to do? 

How is whisky adulterated, and 
why is it harmful when adulter- 
ated? 

Why is seven-year-old whisky 
better than five-year-old? 

These are some of the queries 
that naturally rise to the mind of 
the man who reads mail order 
whisky advertising in the hope of 
obtaining some information from 
it. 

In every other line of mail or- 
der business it has been found 
necessary, in order to advertise 
successfully, to describe the goods 
as thoroughly as possible, and 
there does not seem to be any 
good reason why the whisky bus- 
iness should be any exception. 

The man who buys whisky by 
mail is human, like the rest of us 
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—he “wants to know.” Why not 
give him some information? 

As a matter of fact, there are a 
great many things about the man- 
ufacture of whisky that can be 
worked up into very interesting 
reading. Let the man who doubts 
this look up the subject in any 
good encyclopedia. The selection 
of the grain, the mixing of the 
wort, the process of fermentation, 
the distillation, the blending of 
the whisky, the ‘“‘aging” process 
—all these points could be used in 
whisky advertisements. 

That the brewers have come to 
the realization of the fact that 
generalities do not pay is evi- 
denced by the interesting and in- 
structive advertisements that 
Schlitz has been putting out for 
the last few months. On the face 
of it there seems to be nothing of 
interest in the brewing of beer, 
and yet the Schlitz advertisements 
have been head and shoulders 
above most of the other ads in the 
magazines. They had a story to 
tell. They told new things in an 
interesting way. And, because 
the Schlitz people were the first to 
tell these things, their products 
will always be associated with 
the idea of cleanliness and care, 
even though a hundred other 
brewers may do the same thing in 
the same manner. 

The problem of advertising 
whisky is precisely the same as 
the problem of advertising any- 
thing else. In other words, no 
matter what the subject* may be, 
the problem of advertising is the 
same all through, and its solution 
is: “Tell all you know about your 
goods. Tel it in such plain lan- 
guage that every one can _ under- 
stand it. And tell it in such inter- 
esting shape as to leave a lasting 
impression upon the mind of ev- 
ery one who reads your advertise- 
ments.” JAMES W. PEMBERTON. 





A GOOD HINT 


It is not necessary in a ‘reading no- 
tice to make the name and_ business 
very prominent. A casual mention is all 
that is needed, and the more naturally 
this mention can be brought in, the. bet- 
ter the advertising will be. 

—___ +or 


Prorte who have time to re-read an 
advertisement in order to get its full 
meaning usually have very little money 
to spend with advertisers. 


we. 
THE BRITON’S INDUSTRIAL 
DILEMMA. 


In scrutinizing the list of disadvan- 
tages with which British industry has 
to contend the industrial essayists and 
critics of the United Kingdom are 
largely content to bold up to admira- 
tion the American system of produc- 
tion, contrasting it with British meth- 
ods to the disadvantage of the latter. 

The British maker, as the London 
Times puts it, “has practically to man- 
ufacture retail, instead of wholesale.” 
In the iron and steel industry, textile 
manufactures, railway construction and 
operation—wherever, in short, unity of 
system would be a matter of course in 
America—British demands necessitate 
a perplexing and costly array of diverse 
standards. There are, for example, 
seventy-one recognized gauges for rail- 
way tracks in Great Britain; six dif- 
ferent patterns of railway rails for use 
on steam lines, and in locomotives ev- 
ery railway | has its own sepa- 
rate style of manufacture. In textiles 
each buyer insists upon differences in 
themselves infinitesimal, but destructive 
of all efforts at extensive production 
for a broad market. The British man- 
ufacturer, in short, refuses to be stand- 
ardized, either through compulsion of 
customers or in deference to antiquat- 
ed_ trade customs. 

While this serious drawback exists in 
British industrial circles there can be 
no possibility of making headway 
against the tremendous and steadily in- 
creasing potency of international com- 
petition based upon scientific methods 
of production. 


nxt 

Newspaper 
Directory 

for 10 Cents 


A Complete List of all Periodicals — 
dailies, semi-weeklies, monthlies, etc. 
— published in the United States, Can- 
ada and Cuba having over 


One Thousand 
Circulation 


per issue, is now in progress of publication. 
The list contains the names of nearly 6,000 
papers, is alphabetically arranged, and con- 
tains the circulation ratings in exact figures or 
letter ratings explained byakey. It is deemed 
valuable to many advertisers for many purposes 
and will be mailed to any one upon the remit- 
tance of 10 cents. 


ADDRESS 
Geo. P. Rowell @ Co. 


to Spruce St., New York 
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NEGATIVE APPROVAL. 





Time out of mind has Pearline 
been advertised. The accumulat- 
ed stores of advertising experi- 
ence possessed by its proprietors 
would furnish forth many a cam- 
paign. But James Pyle & Sons 
are exceptions to the general rule 
that advertisers are peculiarly 
willing to give the best of their 
knowledge to others, and have al- 
ways followed a policy of silence 
concerning their methods. 

representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK called recently to get the 
firm’s opinion upon the value of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory to general advertisers. 

“What do we think of it?” said 
a member of the firm. “Why, we 
ha®e more reason to disapprove of 
Geo. P. Rowell, the American 
Newspaper Directory and Print- 
ERS’ INK than of any other trio of 
animate or inanimate objects be- 
neath the moon. In fact, we have 
very good reasons for damning all 
three—though I shouldn’t care to 
have the adjective published. 

“Why? Because they tell peo- 
ple altogether too much about ad- 
vertising, and teach them to ad- 
vertise altogether too well. We 
consider that when the standard 
of advertising is raised it sharp- 
ens competition. And the rates! 
Rates have increased enormously 
since we began buying space, and 
there is no doubt at all but that 
the increase has been’ brought 
about by such publications as the 
Directory and Printers’ INK. 
Whenever a new thing is discov- 
ered or invented in display, plac- 
ing, mediums, circulations or any 
other detail of publicity you folks 
print it. And it’s usually highly 
instructive. We get both publica- 
tions here regularlv. have taken 
them a.long while. But the good 
that they do other people is out of 
all proportion to that which we 
derive from them. 

“Circulations? Yes, we’ve been 
estimating them a long time. 
Can’t say that we’re any more cer- 
tain of them to-day than we were 
when we began. Of course, there 
are honest publishers in the world 
—more of them now, perhaps, 
than ever before. But circulations 
are still a problem. When we be- 
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gan we took three directories— 
the American, Ayer’s and one oth- 
er whose name has slipped out of 
my memory. When there was a 
question of circulation to be de- 
cided we took the figures from 
each book,. added them, divided 
the total by three and discounted 
the result one-third. That seemed 
to us to be a fairly satisfactory 
method of arriving at the true fig- 
ures—approximately, anyway. 

“Can’t say that I want to praise 
one book above another. We still 
take several different ones. I like 
the make-up of the American, 
however, for its double columns 
make it easier of reference. And 
it is, upon the whole, a good book. 
I will even go so far as to say 
that, if I were going to advertise 
in France or Germany, knew 
nothing of the field .and its circu- 
lation intricacies, and had as good 
a book as the American Newspa- 
per Directory, I am convinced that 
I should be safe in buying adver- 
tising space solely upon its ratings. 

“But the spreading of knowl- 
edge about advertising has cer- 
tainly hurt the firms who were 
first to use space to advantage. 
It's much the same as though I 
had spent twenty years in learn- 
ing to play billiards, working out 
the science, theory and practice of 
the game all alone. Then you 
come along, knowing nothing’ of 
the game, perhaps, take some les- 
sons of Schaeffer and learn to beat 
me in six months. It doesn’t seem 
fair, does it? When Printers’ 
INK commends one of our ads 
there is a rush on the part of imi- 
tators for pictures and matter of 
the same kind, and we are forced 
to originate new methods. There- 
fore, we cannot approve of either 
publication, and I am of the opin- 
ion that our disapproval is the 
highest compliment that could be 
paid them.” 


+> 


ECONOMICAL EXPENSE. 


You cannot make an advertisement 
too plain, and the right sort of illus- 
trations will help. Sometimes their ex- 
pensiveness precludes their use, but 
quite often the most gone | expense 
is the one that is not incurred ome- 
times it is reall extravagant. not to 
spend money. If you have a ten-dollar 
space in the paper, you had better spend . 
five dollars more, if necessary, to make 
it attractive and effective—Good Adver- 
tising, 
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Thirty-four Years 


The compilation of the first volume of the American 
Newspaper Directory began in 1868. It was a first 
step in the right direction, according to the advertising 
manager of Sapolio. As a champion of the rights of 
every American advertiser the Directory has grown 
steadily in usefulness, service and appreciation. The 
modest, incomplete beginning of 1868 has developed 
into a work of reference which is now the standard 
everywhere. 

It directs to-day the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars of American advertising. 

It is not often that a work like the American News- 
paper Directory is conducted Ly a single head for so 
long a period as thirty-four years. 

‘This fact, perhaps, strikes the keynote of the great 
efficiency of the Directory as testified to by American 
advertisers. 








$5.00 per issue. Cloth bound and gold, over 1,700 pages. 


Ratings and Tabulations of the entire North American Press, 
and a complete survey of profitable American 
advertising territory. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Are Newspaper Associations Criminal Conspiracies ? 


Office of 
Tue Eventnc Wisconsin CoMPANY. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 27, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I desire the inclosed_ communication 
published in Printers’ Inx for the in- 
larenstion of newspaper proprietors and 
editors. It is ‘the exact facts as to the 
origin and present condition of the 
newspaper cortspiracy at Milwaukee. It 
is not only important to newspaper 
proprietors, but the principle involved 
is important to all associate competitive 
business. 

I hope this case will be decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
some time the coming spring, and have 
reason to believe it will be decided. 

Very truly yours, 


Gen. Mgr. The Evening Wisconsin Co. 





The newspaper conspiracy case, 
against the managers of the Even- 
ing Wisconsin, the Sentinel and 
the Daily News, of Milwaukee, 
who are charged with entering in- 
to an agreement to injure the 
Journal Company in its business, 
will be taken to the United States 
Supreme Court. The decision, 
which will, probably, be had some 
time in March, will determine the 
limitations of trade competition. 

When the prosecution began, in 
June, 1900, the defendants sought 
a dismissal upon the plea that the 
complaint failed to state an of- 
fense, either at common law or 
under the statutes of Wisconsin, 
inasmuch as it merely charged a 
purely business arrangement. The 
complaint in substance accused 
the défendants of agreeing be- 
tween themselves to exact an in- 
creased rate of 25 per cent from 
all advertisers who paid a corre- 
spondingly increased rate to the 
Journal, and furthermore obliged 
them to advertise in the newspa- 
pers of the defendants. To those 
advertisers who declined to pay 
the increase to the Journal no in- 
crease was to be charged for ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers df 
the defendants and advertisers 
were to have the option of adver- 
tising in any or all. 

The motion to dismiss failed at 


the preliminary hearing and the 
defendants were ordered to give 
bail pending trial, which they de- 
clined to do. A writ of habeas 
corpus was sued for in the Cir- 
cuit Court to secure their release 
as being unlawfully restrained. 
Judge Siebecker, who heard the 
arguments, after a full hearing, 
granted the writ as prayed -for, 


saying that the combination 
charged in the complaint was 
purely a business arrangement, 


such as the defendants had a right 
to make, and for that reason the 
complaint failed to state an of- 
fense either at common law or un- 
der the statutes. In this connec- 
tion Judge Siebecker, referring to 
the claim that the offense charged 
constituted an unlawful combina- 
tion, said: 

“I am satisfied that it must be 
held under the rules of the com- 
mon law that it does not; for the 
common law gives to every man 
the full right and privilege to 
make such arrangements in_busi- 
ness, even if it operates to the in- 
jury of another, and the law will 
not inquire as to the motives that 
may prompt the making of such 
an agreement.” 

From this decision the State 
appealed and the Supreme Court 
reversed Judge Siebecker, holding 
that the world “injury” as it ap- 
peared in the Wisconsin statutes 
meant any injury, no matter how 
remote or trivial. Because the 
agreement would naturally injure 
the Journal Company, although 
only in the same way that any 
business arrangement would, the 
Supreme Court held it constituted 
an offense, and. the defendants 
were ordered to trial. 

When the case came up in the 
Circuit Court, this time before 
Judge Burnell, the defendants, 
confident they had acted wholly 
within their legal rights, notwith- 
standing the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, offered a plea in 
avoidance. All of the charges 


made in the complaint, excepting 
as to motive, were admitted to be * 
true, but the defendants asserted 
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they had the right to do the things tution. The contention was, and 
charged in the complaint, under is, that they acted merely as ri- 
the provisions of the fourteenth vals, trade competitors, and had 
amendment to the federal consti- a right, under the federal consti- 


ANDREW JACKSON AIKENS, 
General Manager of the Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin. 
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tution, as free citizens, to act as 
they did, notwithstanding the de- 
cision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court or any statutes of the 
State of Wisconsin. It was point- 
ed out. that the decision of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court could 
not stand, for if it did it would 
reduce conditions of trade far be- 
low that of any other country, 
and absolutely shut out; competi- 
tion, for where there was estab- 
lished trade it would be impossi- 
ble for competitors to ome into 
the field because injury would re- 
sult. 

The purpose of making the plea 
in this form was that the case 
might be’ put in proper shape to 
go to the United States- Supreme 
Court for a decision squarely up- 
on the merits. The proceedings 
before Judge Burnell were there- 
fore purely formal and for the 
purpose only of perfecting a 
proper record. 

Judge Burnell had no alterna- 
tive, in view of the decision of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, but 
to overrule the plea, as a matter 
of course, and impose sentence, 
making the amount of the fine a 
nominal one and declining to im- 
pose imprisonment. In overruling 
the plea Judge Burnell said: 

“So far as the punishment to be 
imposed in this case is concerned 
it may fairly be said that at the 
time this offense was committed it 
was certainly a doubtful question 
as'to whether or not it was an of- 
fense, and the court does not sup- 
pose that there is any reason to 
doubt that the defendants did not 
understand that they were com- 
mitting any offense at the time; 
that they supposed they had a 
right to make that sort of an 
agreement. While that is true it 
is established by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
which is binding upon this court 
until it is reversed by some higher 
authority, that the act they com- 
mitted was an offense, so that in 
the present situation of this case 
it only remains for the court to 
pronounce sentence.” 

The defendants immediately 
gave bonds on appeal. The case 
will now go to the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, which will, no 
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doubt, reaffirm its former decision 
and then the matter will go direct 
to the United States Supreme 
Court at Washington. 

The decision of the United 
States Court will be important to 
all newspapers in large cities 
where a local association exists. 
lf the Wisconsin decision is sus- 
tained these associations would 
become conspirators and liable to 
prosecution. 





~~ ————— 
THE OHIO BASIN AND 
LAKE REGION. 








net: ; OHIO, 
Cincinnati—Enquirer (Sunday), Post, 
Times-Star. 
Cleveland — Leader, 
ress. 
Columbus—Dispatch, State Journal. 
Toledo—Blade. 
; INDIANA, 
Indianapolis—Journal, News. 
‘ ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—News, Record-Herald, Trib- 


Plaindealer, 


une. — 

Peoria—Star. 

’ _. MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—Tribune, News, Free Press. 
Grand Rapids—Press. 

; WISCONSIN. . 

Mitweukeo—Evening Wisconsin, Jour- 
nal. 

ee KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Courier Journal, 

Evening Post. 
> TENNESSEE. 

Memphis—Commercial Appeal. 

Nashville—Banner. 

A choice selection of newspa- 
pers in eight States: Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia. 

Note. — Suggestions are invited 
whereby this list may be changed so as 
to be better calculated to reach the peo- 
ple of these States without increas- 
ing the number of papers. 


+> 


Times, 





No general advertiser should begin a 
campaign without having a_well-defined 
plan to pursue and a specific object in 
view—trusting to luck seldom proves 
good policy.—The Advisor. 
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The issue for February 5th will 
be mailed to every Boot and Shoe Dealer 
in the United States, numbering 
a total of 31,888. The names will be taken from 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual. 
Press day, Wednesday, January 29th. 


The issue for February 19th will be 
mailed to a complete list of all General Advertisers in 
the United States, numbering a total of 15,000. 


The names will be taken from the Reference Book 
of the Publishers’ Commercial Union. 
Press day, Wednesday, February 12th. 


The primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to 
induce new subscribers and additional advertising patronage for 
PRINTERS’ INK, the Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. 

Whoever has a proposition likely to interest these people 
can bring it to their attention by using the advertising pages of 
these Sample Copy Editions of PRINTERS’ INK to better advan- 
tage probably than through any other channel. 








Advertising Rates: 
¢roo per page ; % page, $50; \% page, $25. 


Classified advertisements without display, 
25 centsaline. $1—4 lines, 28 words——-may be 
worked into an effective ad among the 
classified columns. 


PRESS DAY for Retail Dry Goods 
Edition is to-day, January 8th. 




















ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


PRINTERS’ INK 


IO SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK 











STREET CAR CARDS. 





The philosophy of the car card 
is an established thing. You 
place your announcement in the 
car, and the reader sits and looks 
at it longer than he will look at 
any other form of ad you can 
bring to his notice. He will give 
it more attention in a half hour’s 
ride than he will give to a short 
story in a magazine—give it more 
time than he will give to a meal. 
Nor is it a matter of compulsion. 
He considers car cards part of his 
education. He glances up for the 
new announcements before he un- 
folds his paper. 

Obviously, there is a chance to 
present an argument that radical- 
ly differs from the newspaper or 
billboard ad. The length of the 
story that he will read is limited 
rather by the space than by the 
amount of time he is willing to 
devote to it. If it were possible 
to compress a novelette onto an 
ordinary car card he would read 
it all—more especially if he were 
feminine. There is a chance for 
making an announcement that is 
more complex than a newspaper 
advertising story or a poster. He 
rides as he reads instead of run- 
ning. It is possible to interest him 
in verse, if it be good verse. 
There is a chance for humor, or 
for a problem, or a puzzle, or a 
subtle = (if there be any undis- 
covered ) 

With all its possibilities, how- 
ever, the car card has not taken 
on an individuality of its own. It 
ought to be a distinct species of 
ad. Yet it either copies the news- 
paper or the billboard—and copies 
them very badly. Who can make 
a list of a dozen notable car cards? 
The one example that rises to 
mind is “Spotless Town’’—the 
pinnacle of car card success and 
the envy of every advertiser. If 
a book on the “Curiosities of 
Fame”’ is ever written it will con- 
tain this unique fact—that “Spot- 
less Town’’ was the first piece of 
literature to be made famous out- 
side of the reeular public prints. 
Magazines, billboards and dailies 
were as nothing compared to the 
cars in this instance. 

“Spotless Town” set a standard 
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in car cards. Its successor is the 
one quest of the advertiser who 
wishes to imitate its success. The 
average advertiser is an imitator 
merely. He studies effects, but 
seldom studies principles that pro- 
duce effects. He will pat an art- 
ist on the shoulder for making an 
exact imitation of Fraser’s series, 
but if a distinctly new series, em- 
bodying ideas as good upon prin- 
ciples as good were offered to him 
he would not know it for an ef- 
fective piece of advertising, need- 
ing but as liberal an expenditure 
to give it popularity. 

There is room, however, for 
many effective successors. The 
public is more appreciative of 
originality in the cars than upon 
the boards, which it takes in at a 
glance, or in the papers or maga- 
zines, which are examined more 
or less hurriedly. The most in- 
tricate joke will strike it in the 
cars, for it can come back to it 
day after day until it has seen the 
point. In no other way can it be 
got to read an ad so closely or so 
many times. For this reason street 
car advertising will undoubtedly 
develop into a distinct thing in 
publicity. No one seems to have 
instituted a series of weekly cards 
except one.or two of the weekly 
magazines “that -are advertised 
thus. Yet #Mere is a chance for 
semi-weekly and even daily cards. 
The bulk of all the people who 
ride on the cars will read a new 
ad the first week, without doubt, 
and there is some question as to 
whether they do not get the gist 
of it the first day. The rapidity 
with which car cards can spread 
advertising is not fully appreciated 
as yet, but when it is there will be 
a change in the manner of writing 
and placing them. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
——_+o9— 
CHOOSE CAREFULLY. 

It is a good nlan for those just start- 
ing in the mail order business to use 
their own judgment and observation as 
to what line they shall handle and not 
put too much confidence in the various 
cheap guides and catalogues which _pro- 
fess to give the beginner a list of the 
things he should carry in stock. What 
will sell in one locality may not be at 
all in demand in another. Before 
starting look around and see what dre 
the articles most likely to be in demand 
among the class of people most easily 
reached by you.—White’s Sayings. 
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~~ Cyrus Curtis, 


owner and publisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post, ft 





GOOD “POINTS. 


Each advertisement ought to have a 
character of its own, secured by a dis- 
tinct dress of type. If several differ- 
ent faces of type are used the adver- 
tisement has a mongrel appearance. The 
subject matter is cut up into different 
pieces and sections, and so loses the 
force which its size would give it. An 
advertisement which is all cut up into 
sections by the use of different sorts 


of sizes of tvne and borders ‘and orna- 
ments, is like a handful of small peb- 
bles. It is thrown at the reader, but 
oesn’t make any impression on him. 
If the advertisement is set so that it 
makes one complete, compact chunk, it 
will be solid enough to make an im- 
pression when it strikes. If you want 
to hit a man, you would a good deal 
rather have one good sized stone than 
a handful of sand.—New England Gro- 
cer, 
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LARGE EDITION of this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK is sent out as sample 
copies for the purpose of inviting new people 


to become readers of the paper. 


While the 


contents of the paper will stand or fall accord- 
ing to their merits or defects, it is deemed 
appropriate to quote here the following edi- 
torial published in PRINTERS’ INK, Nov. 20, 
1901, in support of the assertion why the 
Little Schoolmaster will prove a help to every 


business man: 





Printers’ Inx is the world’s 
leading journal of advertising. It 
4 was the first journal that took ad- 
fi vertising seriously. When its initial 
issue went forth, advertising was re- 
garded merely as a phenomenon of 
business. To-day it is known to be 
the business itself. 





* * * 


In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and prac- 
tice of those who have been con- 
spicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with lead- 
ing advertisers, setting forth their 
methods, experiences, theories, advice and re- 
sults in a manner that gives the widest 
range of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. Printers’ Ink is a thought-stimulator 
and thought-producer par excellence. It deals 
with the many phases of preparation of copy. 
the dressing of advertisements and other perti- 
nent literature in attractive forms, the tracing 
of results and the‘afterwork of following them 
up and thus render all permanently profitable. 





* * * 


The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising 


is not an empty title. The mass of 
information which Printsrs’ Inx 








has printed in its fourteen years 
‘of existence has had more direct 
bearing upon the development of 
publicity and business in the 
United States than any other 
single factor. It has established a 
place for itself that enables it to & 
get and publish to-day the best current infor- 
mation in its field. The leading advertisers 
have contributed to its pages in the past—they 
are contributing in the present and will do so 
in the future. When new facts about adver- 
tising develop, they naturally drift to Print- 
ERs’ Inx, and its editorial staff has never fail- 
ed of finding the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the day. 
* * - 


The thing most needed for the 
developing of this new force is defi- 
nite knowledge about it. Print- 
eRs’ Ink has always been to the 
forefront in gathering and spread- 
ing such knowledge. It has always 
represented, and it still represents, 
more than ever, the best thought and endeav- 
or of those men who are developing publicity. 








Printers’ Ink continually prints 
news of the minor details, short cuts 
and conveniences that are being 
evolved by thinking business men 
in all parts of the country, believ- | 
ing that real business progress is de- 
pendent very often upon a minute 
knowledge of such details. 
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Printers’ Inx is a successful 
paper. It is not only successful 
M in teaching business men how to 
s| advertise, but a good part of its 
4 endeavor is devoted to teaching 
§ them how zof to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in pub- 
lishing facts, figures and theories of any one 
who has found real light in advertising prob- 
lems, It is not the organ of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all alike, as well 
as for the exposing of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profit- 





able forms of publicity receive equal treat- 
ment in its pages, and in no month does it fail 
of printing vital matter touching all medi 





of advertising, be it newspapers, magazines, 
cars or outdoor displays. No medium is too 
great to be exposed in its weakness, nor is any 
too humble or too new to receive commendation 
if it is good. Its policy is to further ‘‘all ad- 
vertising that advertises,’’ 


* * . 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. Even 
the men who have made fortunes 
through it are generally willing to 
admit that they know little about it 
as an exact science. 





Printers’ Ink has helped to make Ameri- 
can advertising a national industry, and it is 
and will remain its ablest exponent. 


* 7 * 


It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
opportunity of dealing with this 
wider application of publicity. 





Printers’ Inx is admittedly 
the representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no paperlike 
it and never will be. It is an earn- 
est seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work 
and field. It isa compact, bright, authorita- 
tive little weekly journal, that has more true, 
staunch friends and devoted readers than any 
other business publication in existence. It is 
the dean and peer of its class, continually on 
the hunt for the best methods of applying ad- 
vertising to every business, and every busi- 
ness to advertising. Noone in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to gather practical 
information, direct help and inspiration from 
its weekly pages. 





* * . 


It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an impor- 
tant wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It tries 
to be as practical as possible 
—considering things from the debit and 
credit side. It endeavors to teach advertising 
by teaching its basic principles first. It knows, 
through years of practical experience, that suc- 
cessful advertising must be based upon good 
busi v4 t, and it gives therefore 
modern business principles a conspicuous place 
in its curriculum, It knows also that the larger 
number of those who fail to make advertising 
pay are victims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises caution and 
wholesome conservatism, 








o * * 


Official statistics claim that about 
six hundred million dollars are 
now annually expended for adver- 
tising in the United States— 
Printers’ Inx and its active years 
of developing tendencies have had 
the greatest influence in bringing 
this new industry to such a magnitude, 
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WORKED ON 141 DIFFER- 
ENT PAPERS. 


CHARLES W. LYMAN HAS A PECU: 
LIAR RECORD—STARTED HIS NEWS- 
PAPER CAREER AT Q SPRUCE ST.—A 
VARIED EXPERIENCE—JOURNEYING 
THROUGH THE WEST—TRADING 
SPACE FOR FLY-PAPER—BUILDING 
MATERIALS . FOR ADVERTISING 
SPACE—STORY OF A MAN WHO 
HAS REALLY “GONE THROUGH THE 
MILL.” 








Over a late supper the other 
night I had a long heart-to-heart 
talk with Charles W. Lyman, the 
adipose ad-solicitor in this terri- 
tory for the Scientific American. 
Under the mellifluous influence of 
some unctuous roast duck and 
collaterals, he told me the follow- 
ing entertaining scraps of his 
newspaper history, which cannot 
fail to be of interest to the aver- 
age advertising man, particularly 
the younger generation, and those 
whose own happy experiences in 
the business have led them to be- 


lieve that advertising is all “beer 
and skittles.” ; 
“Some of the moderns,” said 


Mr. Lyman, between puffs at the 
post-prandial cigar, “believe that 
they are establishing a _ record 
when they make three or four 
changes in the year, that is, when 
they find themselves serving on 
that many different papers. The 
other day I was just figuring up 
my past, and I found out that 
since I commenced my newspaper 
career ‘picking sorts’ for Theodore 
Tilton’s Golden Age, at 9 Spruce 
street, I have been employed on 
no fewer than 141 different pa- 
pers. Now, considering that I 
have been nine years on the odd 
one—the Scientific American—you 
may guess that the average time 
spent on the other 140 was not of 
long duration. 

“I was only 11 years old when I 
started to work in that printing 
office, and I tell you the ‘devil’ in 
those days was entitled to his due. 
My first two years of work was 
snlit up in about six or seven New 
Vork printing offices—the Harper 
Brothers among them. I learned 
tyne-setting, and when I was 13 
years old I could stand up at the 
case with the best of them. But 
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I had a roving disposition, and as 
my parents died when I was very 
young and I had nobody particu- 
lar to care for me, I mapped out 
for myself a sort of strolling pil- 
grimage through the wild and 
wooly West. 

“Tt would only weary you to de- 
tail my travels from town to 
town. Among the best known pa- 
pers that I worked on I may men- 
tion the Rochester Democrat and 
Times, Pennsylvania Grit, Elmira 
Telegram, Utica Observer, Toledo 
Blade, Peck’s Sun, Sioux City 
Journal, Kansas City Star, etc. In 
Omaha I worked on the Bee, 
World, Herald, Republican and 
Trade Review. 

“T found myself on the Elgin 
Advocate when I was 15, and then 
I was earning $18 a week—not bad 
for a youngster, was it? The next 
year I was on the Atlantic (Iowa) 
Telegraph. I remember at that 
time a horse thief had been cap- 
tured some 40 miles away from 
the town, and I was sent out to 
report his execution, for the ‘Reg- 
ulars’ soon condemned him to be 
shot. I managed to get right up 
to the man’s elbow just before he 
made his dying oration to the 
crowd. Something he said missed 
my ear and I stopped him in his 
speech and asked him to repeat 
the words. He did so, but those 
in the crowd who were not in the 
newspaper business thought I had 
a fairly good sized nerve to inter- 
rupt a man who was about to be 
launched into eternity for the pur- 
pose of getting his dying speech 
accurately. 

“I claim that I have filled every 
possible position in a newspaper 
office except that of managing edi- 
tor. I was tossed about like a 
shuttle-cock between the literary 
and business ends of newspapers, 
and in some cases I was supposed 
to set type, get news, write ads, 
keep books, sell papers and sweep 
out the office. 

“Tt might surprise you to know 
that in those days business mana- 
gers of papers in the West were 
not too proud to accept any old 
thing that was saleable in lieu of 
advertising space. We _ would 


gladly take, as cash, anything that 
we could sell quickly; consequent- 
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ly a column ad for a few weeks 
might represent a plow, a set of 
harness, iron fence posts, or any- 
thing else that we thought we 
could convert into cash. In this! 
connection, while I was on the 


Omaha Herald, I sold a lot of 


space to a Buffalo concern that 
manufactured fly-paper. I took 
two loads of fly-paper in lieu of 
cash, explaining to the manufact- 
urer that it would be a good op- 
portunity to introduce fly-paper 
into Nebraska, where it was then 
an unknown luxury. I got the ad, 
and the fly-paper was shipped all 
right, but we intercepted it and 
got it into Cleveland, where we 
disposed of it to a jobber for sud- 
den cash—of course at a big dis- 
count. When I called on the Buf- 
falo concern two months later to 
try and make another deal, they 
solemnly informed me that they 
had not observed any sales at all 
coming from Nebraska, but what 
most worried them was that their 
Cleveland trade—usually very 
large—had experienced a decided 
slumn during the past few weeks! 

“While I was working on the 
Des Moines News, under Charlie 
Painter, I heard that the ‘boss’ was 
about to build a house for himself. 
I went to him and said that, being 
the owner of a paper, I did not see 
why he should put out hard cash 
for the house when he might get 
all the materials anyhow in lieu of 
advertising space. The idea struck 
him as a good one, and he told me 
to go ahead and see what I could 
do, and guaranteed me a $20 gold 
piece for every thousand dollars’ 
worth of material I could get him 
in that way. Well, sir, that house 
was up inside of seven months, 
and every brick, stone, bit of 
wood, metal or glass was paid for 
by advertising. 

“T made deals with the excava- 
tors, bricklayers, carpenters, paint- 
ers, plumbers, tin roofers, etc., and 
gave them good sized cards for a 
year in lieu of the requisite quan- 
tity of material. In all, I got near- 
ly two thousand dollars’ worth, on 
which of course I drew 20 per 
cent in cash. 

“When I was in Chicago an 
idea struck me. I went to the 
manager of the Fair—the biggest 
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of the department stores — and 
suggested to him that a neat cook- 
book, emanating from and given 
away by that concern, would be a 
good advertising scheme. It was 
to be called ‘The Fair’s Original 
Cook-Book,’ and would contain all 
new recipes for a multitude of 
dishes. The manager asked me 
where I would get the recipes. I 
told him the best caterer in the 
city should supply them, and he 
told me to call the next day. I 
went straight to Kingsley, the 
great caterer, and told him that 


he had a great opportunity to ad- 


vertise his business widely free of 
charge. I told him I was going 
to prepare a cook-book for the 
Fair, to be distributed by the hun- 
dred thousand, and that if he 
would take the trouble to give me 
his recipes we would publish them 
under his name. He grasped the 
idea in a minute and he was mine! 
He gave his consent in writing, 
and next day I handed it to the 
manager of the ‘Fair,’ who had 
made up his mind to adopt the 
idea. 

“Before telling me to go ahead 
with the scheme he asked me 
where I was coming in on the 
game, inasmuch as I had offered 
to supply the book with advertis- 
ing cover free to the Fair in any 
quantities. I told him that I would 
‘put in just a little advertising 
card here and there,’ and he con- 
sented. Well, sir, the ‘little ad- 
vertising was here, there and ev- 
erywhere’ in that book, and when 
it was completed there was more 
ads than recipes—and I got $50 a 
page for the ads. I fulfilled my 
end of the deal, however, and 
came out about $1,800 ahead for 
three months’ work—with every- 
body satisfied. A concern like the 
‘Fair’ and a caterer of Kingsley’s 
well known experience made_my 
task of soliciting the ads very 
easy indeed.” 

Lyman can tell more advertising 
yarns than I have space to pub- 
lish, and they are all interesting. 

Joun S. Grey. 
—_—+or—__—_ 

Wuat steam is to navigation, news- 
paper advertising is to business. Inju- 
dicious use of steam will blow you up; 


injudicious advertising will blow up 
your business.—Newark Advertiser. 
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BIGGEST MONTHLY CIRCULATIONS. 





Below is given a complete list of all the monthly publications in America 


that are supposed to issue 75,000 copies or more each edition. 


Where the circulation is expressed by the letter “A” it means that the 
publishers have not furnished the American Newspaper Directory with any 
recent statement in a definite and satisfactory form. . Letter ratings are given 
only to papers that do not or will not furnish information upon which exact 


and definite ratings may be based. 






Chicago, Ill....... Facts and Fiction........ eniaemneaebiee paeets 006s coces cove 
Househol Guest (subscription 50c. a year)..seeeeeeesseeeeeeeees 
Oakpark, Ill...... Star-Monthly (subscription soc, a year).......seeeeeseeseeseces ° 
Rock Island, Il]... Royal Neighbor....ccccces.cccccvcccccccccccce.- cocccccccccccccs 
Indianapolis, Ind. -Up to Date Farming and Gardening (subscription ‘soc. a year)... 
Spencer, Ind...... Agricultural Epitomist (subscription soc. a year)....+++.......05- 
Augusta, Me......American Woman (subscription soc. a year)........+ coccccccces ee 
Comfort (subscription 25c. a year) ...eseseeeees perrereereenneces 
Lane’s List (subscription 25c. a year).....++seeeesccecsceeccctees 
Vickery & Hill List (subscription 25c. a year)........ coccesocece 
Waterville, Me....Home Queen (subscription soc. a year)...---.sceseeeeeteteeeeees 
Sawyer Trio (subscription 25, 50 & 75¢. DYER) ccccccccesepecee oe 
Boston, Mass..... Black Cat (subscription soc. a year)...........+-+ coccccccece . 
Cushman’s Couple (subscription 25 & o. a aed — osbes 
Port Huron, Mich.Bee Hive (subscription soc. a year)......+++- ° 


Michigan Maccabee (subscription soc. ‘a year). 
Minneapolis, Minn. Housekeeper (subscription 50c. a year) ...+++eeesseeeeeeeeserecs 
St. Louis, Mo.....Inland Illustrated Christian Endeavor Monthly (sub. soc. a year).. 
Dansville. N.Y. .. Normal Instructor (subscription soc. a year)...+.......+ poie6e0 oo 
Floral Park, N.Y. .Mayflower (subscription soc. a year)........++ 
Irvington. N.Y....Cosmopolitan..........seee.ee0se05 eoccee ee 
New York, N. Y.. American Messenger (subscription soc. a year)..... $EEVEET EC eee" 
American Monthly Review of Reviews.......6++ s.sceseceeecees 
ME cocks seveveses $0800.08 cecccceccces en ee eee 
Century Magazine............. $eeet ooreesce Seder verseReerPses 
Cheerful Moments (subscription soc. a year). nina veeedeeetees eocee 
Delineator.......... Padeterssewdesesoqoroecs covceseccvosescoeers 
nine. v0. = O86 050 008Sn eocceresootesseueeceegedese Op ° 
Frank Leslie’s Popular BEOMU.. « vecdvecvesccccccssesevehestenr 
GORDO OTIER o 60:60 cvssccccessece scvcceccesovcee cevcccesoucese 
Good Literature (subscription (sc. SHOR... . cocccccsecsnecntgh 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine.........+.+-+eee+s occeccoccces 
Hearthstone (subscription 25c. a year)....+........ ceccvcccoccsos 
Home Cheer (subscription soc. a year).........+++++00+ eocccccees 
Home Monthly (subscription soc. a year)....+-.seeeeeeee Sosbehes 
Household... ....ccccoccsccccccccescccccs C6ndewseedssesdeedeses 
Housewife (subscription soc. a year)... 0000806 000b 6 ec00es ee 
unior Munsey and The Puritan........, bttwhen. Meabaewieieile ee 
dies’ World (subscription goc. a year)........ Hees ensenet aes 
McCall’s Magazine (subscription soc. a year).......- Seve ceeKes 
McClure’s Magazine... ......- a ees ee aves oe 
Metropolitan and Rural Home (subscription soc. STON ccccncwes 
odern Stories (subscription 25c. a enh bianbeon peices ancovepe 
Munsey’s Magazine.... ..........vecceceses ovcccesesceroees 
Paragon Monthly (subscription soc. a year). 
Pearson’s Magazine........s.sseseeeees 
People’s Home Journal (subscription 35¢. "a year).. 
Popular Fashions (subscription 35c. a year).... 
Scribner’s gaat 
Strand Magazine... 
















I ncdccddbesattacreaccceeiniistescete ocecccvccceves 

Sunday School Journal (subscription 6oc. a year). eeeceeeseeteeens 

Cincinnati, Ohio.. Home Courier (subscription soc. a year). ....sseeeerereeeeeees -_ 
Springfield, Ohio. . Farm News (subscription 50c. a year)........seeeseeesecccssecees 
Home and Flowers. ........... ovincnepeanee evecccccesioses oetee 

Woman’s Home Companion..............+++-+: Chee CaseeoRSee 

Libonia, Pa.......Park’s Floral Magazine (subscription soc. a year)... $a600esseoee 
Philadelphia, Pa..Farm Journal (su EEISR GUC. B FONE). coccsececcscccccesccccce 
dies’ Home Journal.........cscsceses cecceccccs seeensande cove 
Toronto, Ont. ....Forester............ tf ee ere ctovecosonsesoconecessonticccssee 


SEMI-MONTHLY PAPERS OF OVER 75,000 CIRCULATION. 
Louisville, Ky....Home and Farm (subscription ong = = Shgenaneenbensaben 
Springfield, ass..Farm and Home (subscription soc. a year)......seseceesescuceeee 
Springfield, Ohio.. Farm and Fireside (subscription soc. year).........++++ss+ occcces 





75,431. 
A 


r44,trr 
104,166 
A 


A 


1,000,756 
A 


700,000 


1,541,765 


346,333 


1,205,172 


116,000 
564,166 
241,186 

A 


166,592 
120,000 
100,000 


A 
76,250 
A 


109,608 
A 


283,333 
542,137 
221,958 

A 


400,916 
373,583 
A 


785,833 
6,349 


427,000 
A 


129,169 
113,000 


482,083 


525,666 
328,000 


, 615,500 


400,166 
125,748 
432,083 
543,850 

A 


A 
227,916 
100,500 
133,333 
100,000 
124,117 
338,750 

A 


467,538 
171,417 
A 


316,220 
312,200 


Norte.—In all cases where the eeheatotion price is less than $1 a year it is mentioned in 
connection with the name of the publication, being supposed to have a bearing not only upon 
the number of copies sold, but des ~ 3 to be 


appealed to, 


upon the value to advertisers of the 
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NOTES. 


Tue Garfield Bank, Cleveland, O., 
sends a neat folder advertising its 
renting conveniences. 


“Mr. Box’s Question Box” is to be a 
new and somewhat “punny” feature of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Tue St. Louis Globe-Democrat issues 
a neat folder that is well printed but 
- contains little striking information. 


-J. F. Taytor & Company, 5 East 
16th street, New York, issue a neat 
brochure advertising their publications. 


THe Carlisle Commercial College, 
Carlisle, Pa., sends out a small folder 
which is notable neither for make-up or 
matter. 


Joun W. Tuomas & Company, Min- 
neapolis, send a neat booklet upon the 
different makes of gloves carried in 
their stock. 


Fets-NaptHa, the Philadelphia wash- 
ing compound, formerly extensively ad- 
vertised in this country, is now being 
pushed in England. 


Omeca Oil is now being extensively 
advertised in England, the widest cir- 
culated periodicals being chiefly used. 
Daily papers also are being tried. 


THE advertising of the Gorham Man- 
ufacturing Company in the magazines 
and weeklies is going out in_the future 
through the agency of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. 

R. J. SHannon, the special represen- 
tative at 150 Nassau street, has added 
to his list the Akron (O.) Democrat, 
the Burlington (lowa) Journal and the 
Franklin (Pa.) News. 


A very candid advertiser of a pro- 
rietary remedy fearlessly asserts that 
- attributes many of the curative 
properties of his medicines to the ad- 
vertising he has given them! 


Tue United States Stationery Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., sends a folder 
explaining the merits of its ‘“Never- 
Stick Penholder.” The matter is suc- 
cinct, but the printing is abominable. 


Ir is stated that the Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript of Dec. 14, 1901, broke the 
record tor amount of advertising car- 
ried, aggregating 150 2-3 columns. Only 
one of the Boston Sunday papers ex- 
ceeded this. 


Tue C. D. Gregg Tea & Coffee Com- 
pany, St. uis, Mo., send a pro- 
gramme of the first annual convention 
of their travelling representatives. It 
is neatly printed and the work of the 
firm’s own press. 


Tue American Wringer Company, of 
Church and Chambers streets, New 
York, have in the store window a life- 
size figure of a woman turning the han- 
dle of the wringer. crowd usually 
collects to watch her at work. 


I MAINTAIN that advertising matter, 
skilfully written, so that it contains in- 
teresting information about the article 
advertised, can be made of such inter- 
est that the reader will be glad to per- 
use such advertisements and consider 
them on a par with much of the un- 
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paid reading matter.—C. W. Post, Bat- 
tle Creek. 


Tue Republican, Benton, Ill., sends 
out a large card bearing the legend, 
“Don’t forget to write 1902.” The fig- 
ures are in wood type, and the purpose 
of the card is to prevent the mistake so 
easy to fall into at the changing of the 
year. 

An English ge tleman has a most pe- 
culiar fad in the shape of collecting all 
the display adveftisements that catch 
his fancy and papering his rooms with 
them. t is said that his home is a 
veritable curio, the walls in most of the 
rooms presenting a very odd appear- 
ance. 


THE publisher of the Portland (Ore.) 
Evening Telegram sends a series of ads 
of B. B. Rich, 66 North Third street, 
Portland, Ore., which are commeridable 
for good writing and display. Mr. 
Rich is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Little Schoolmaster, and the quality of 
his ads certainly shows it. 


_ Aw English syndicate is trying to re- 
juvenate St. Jacob’s Oil. he oldest 
inhabitant remembers when he and his 
friends always called for St. Jacob’s 
Oil at the drug store, but the friends of 
“the oldest inhabitant” have nearly all 
died—from rheumatism, perhaps. The 
new generation knows not of it. 


THE savings banks of Cleveland, O., 
appear to be advertising upon a large 
scale. The Garfield Savings Bank of 
that city sends out another of the vivid 
booklets from the Rogers Press, and 
+ it is not nearly as clever as that 
of the recent Western Reserve broch- 
ure, either in matter or pictures, it is 
attractive and convincing. 


One of the most peculiar ways to 
ush the sale of meat was tried in New 
ork City the week before Christmas. 
Two gaily decorated wagons filled with 
meat of all kinds were driven through 
the streets, with a large canvas sign on 
the sides of each wagon. The signs 
simply read: “This meat will be sold 
coe by ——, in Washington Mar- 
et.” 


THE retail merchants of Emporia, 
Kan., have entered into a combination 
to discard all fake advertising schemes, 
including premium stamps and giving 
away articles as prizes. Only estab- 
lished advertising methods, such as use 
of newspaper space, posters and signs, 
can be used. For a violation of the 
contract a fine of a hundred dollars is 
imposed. 


Mr. Joun Gretuer, president of the 
Globe Sign Company, Akron, O., has 
secured a patent on a new style of pos- 
ter, which promises to supply a need in 
the poster business. This is obtained by 
perforated posters, the perforations be- 
ing dotted over the sheet, about an inch 
apart. The perforations in no way dis- 
figure the sheets and do away with air 
pockets or wrinkles after being pasted. 


L. H. Stawson & Company, Transit 
Building, New York, send the Little 
Schoolmaster a number of folders 
which they use in getting business in 
the adwriting way. These folders are 
all good—each has an idea in it, is 
printed handsomely, and contains brief, 
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pointed arguments. The imitation of 
handwriting in blue pencil, a sort of 
trade-mark with this firm, is eminently 
effective. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “The pro- 
verb, ‘A drop of ink makes millions 
think,’ is much older, perhaps, than is 
commonly thought. The following lines 
occur in Canto 3 of Byron’s ‘Don 


Juan’: ; 

“Words are things; and a small drop of 
ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 


uces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.’ ” 


Senator W. E. Mason doesn’t seem 
to be concerned over the fact that the 
baking powder people are using his 
frank instead of paying postage on cop- 
ies of a speech he made eulogizing a 
certain kind of powder. In fact, he 
seems pleased that they are thus en- 
abled to get ahead of the postoffice. “If 
the baking powder people are still send- 
ing out my speech,” said Senator Ma- 
son, “I am glad to hear it. They be- 
gan a year ago, and the fact was pub- 
lished at the time. It should be under- 
stood that the speech they are sending 
out does not mention any particular 
firms.”-—Chicago Tribune. 


Tue Cramer-Krasselt Company, ad- 
vertising specialists, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have printed a series of bread ads in a 
neat booklet to show the quality of 
work they are capable of doing. This 
series was written and designed for 
“Atlas Bread,” the product of the At- 
las Bakeries, Milwaukee, and shows 
what can be done in the way of force- 
ful publicity for an article so well 
known as the “staff of life.’ “For 
‘Goodness‘ Sake Eat Atlas Bread’ is 
used as a catch phrase, and the cleanli- 
ness, healthfulness and nutritive qual- 
ity of the product are set forth in strik- 


‘ing arguments, displayed by good pic- 


tures, 


Marks ARNHEIM, the well known 
tailor of Broadway and oth street, New 
York City, is sending out to the busi- 
ness houses of the metropolis a very 
useful map of Greater New York. It 
is in colors and measures 28x4o inches. 
It is mounted on rollers, with the sides 
bound in red silk. On the reverse side 
is a map of the new rapid transit route, 
showing stations, gradients, etc., and a 
photographic picture of the “‘sky-line” 
made by the downtown sky scrapers. 
The map is a very excellent and accur- 
ate one, and makes a very useful ad- 
junct to a New York business office, 
besides proving a good and permanent 
advertisement for the enterprising 
tailor. 


A. D. Mattuews & Sons lately held, 
in their Brooklyn store, a children’s 
prize doll show. Money prizes were 
—_ to the most handsomely dressed 
oll, the best character doll and the doll 
most quaintly dressed, while lesser 
awards were given to the dolls that 
were prettiest and most comical, to 
dolls with carriages, in street costume 
and evening dress, and to the best doll 
bride. Blue ribbons of honor were 
given to each doll exhibited, and the 
competition was open to all children, 


the one restriction being that each doll 
entered must be clad in materials made 
up .in the United States. The idea is 
one that’ would attract wide attention 
from children and parents everywhere. 


Tne C. E. Ellis Company, of New 
York City, publishers of the Gentle- 
woman, the Paragon Monthly, the 
Home Monthly, the Metropolitan and 
Rural Home and the Magazine of Mys- 
teries, did their part on the afternoon 
of the day before Christmas to make 
every one of their large corps of clerks 
happy. The usual scene at the firm’s 
busy publication office underwent trans- 
formation. The hum _ of industry 
ceased, work was abandoned, and as 
the curious army waited and wondered, 
a fairy wand with a magic touch dis- 
closed a banquet scene. The guests 
were their own clerks, a feast of joy 
and cheer was spread, and employers 
and employees met on the equal foot- 
ing of Universal Brotherhood. A _ hun- 
dred and fifty faithful workers make up 
this joyous family. 


An exceedingly handsome descriptive 
catalogue comes from the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company, Chica- 
go. The illustrations, in a_ halftone 
color process, are much more impres- 
sive than those of the agricultural im- 
plement literature of a few years ago, 
while some pains _ hai also been taken 
with the “pleased pufchaser’” who ex- 
amines things in such pictures. Usual- 
ly he is a flatly impossible creature— 
a human who could exist neither in city 
or country—but in the McCormick book 
he comes nearer to the real tiller of the 
soil. The cover is striking—a night 
view of the McCormick works, full of 
high lights. The text of the catalogue 
is somewhat stilted; it would seem as 
though the farmer had grown up to 
modern arguments as well as modern 
pictures. The company has been sev- 
enty-one years in business, and now 
turns out its harvesters at the rate of 
one in every twenty seconds. 


To double the population of Kansas 
would be to double the tonnage and 
double the gross earnings of every rail- 
way operating within her borders. W. 
J. Black, the general passenger agent 
of the Santa Fe, not only keenly real- 
izes this truth, but he is putting forth 
efforts to furnish the world with a 
knowledge of the superior chances for 
homes and the numberless opportunities 
for profitable investment of capital to 
be found almost everywhere in Kansas. 
He appreciates the fact that while this 
is an advertising age that the most suc- 
cessful advertiser is he who in his ad- 
vertisement sticks closest to the truth. 
We find that Mr. Black is running, in 
many Eastern publications, the follow- 
ing statement of the resources of this 
State, and is as follows: “In twenty 
ears Kansas has raised 2,996,000,000 
ushels corn and 691,000,000 bushels 
wheat. From 1896 to 1900 Kansas 
ranks first in value of wheat and corn, 
$378,000,000. For 1900 Kansas is first 
in wheat, $45,000,000; first in corn and 
wheat, $98,000,000 (or $66.50 each per- 
son); fifth in corn, $53,000,000. Above 
figures are given out officially by Un- 
cle Sam. The way to go—Santa Fe. 
Address General Passenger Office, A. 
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T. & S. F. Railway, Topeka, Kan.” 
There is no real estate agent’s blow or 
brag in those succinct sentences. 





A NOVEL advertising campaign is be- 
ing =e ed out by Land Commissioner 
Killen, of the Wisconsin Cen- 
aa ool with the object in view of 
bringing to the attention of young 
farmers and others in Southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Illinois the cut-over and 
burnt-over lands lying along the right 
of way of the company in Ashland, 
Price and Taylor Counties, which have 
sprung into prominence the past year 
as the ideal grazing and dairy section 
of the entire Northwest. Arrange- 
ments have been made to send out a 
party of three men who will travel from 
village to village, giving each night a 
lecture on the possibilities of Northern 
Wisconsin and illustrating the lecture 
by views of the country, showing the 
homes of the settlers who have hewn 
out a home in the new country, which 
but a few years ago was a dense for- 
cst, but now is becoming an agricul- 
tural country, where men are growing 
rich tilling the virgin soil, secured to 
them by the payment of a few hundred 
dollars. The tour will be in charge of 
George Benedict, of Waupaca, one of 
the best known farmers in that section 
of the State, who will act in the dual 
capacity of lecturer and manager. 

—_ 
FOREIGN ADS IN LOC AL PAPERS. 
Lisson Faris, Me., Dec. 27, 1901. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In a recent issue of the Little School- 
master we notice that the Farmington 
(Me.) Advertiser has filed a complaint 
that local papers were not getting rec- 
ognition at the hands of Printers’ 
InK. We feel it our duty to express a 
contrary opinion. Through the | Little 
Schoolmaster and the American News- 
paper Directory we have always been 
fairly treated, and. only when through 
our own neglect have we failed in re- 
ceiving proper credit. 

In regard to the local paper accept- 
ing foreign advertising at a profitable 
rate we can only say that during the 
last few years the Euserprics has had 
no trouble in getting all the good for- 
eign advertising it cares for at the same 
rate charged for local advertising. We 
attribute this to the fact that we print 
a good local paper, and have a correct 
rating in the American Newspaper Di- 


rectory. ENTERPRISE Pus. Co., 
y C. F. Mann, Manager. 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


Orrice or A. R. Justice & Co., 
718 Chestnut Street. 


PuILapetputa, Pa., Dec. 27, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
As subscribers to Printers’ INK, 


will you kindly inform us whether you 
have knowledge of the various firms 
that do a mail order business for cata- 
logues, and handle such goods as cut- 
lery, silverware, etc. Ne will be 
obliged if you can furnish us with the 
names of the various parties. 
Yours very truly, 
P A. R. Justice & Co. 
———_+0+ 
LET your ads represent your goods. 
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CIRCULATION CUTS NO ICE IN 
WATERTOWN 


Tue WATERTOWN Hzsato. 

Watertown, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Circulation cuts a less figure than 
the character of the paper with adver- 
tisers. And if circulation has anything 
to do with the offers made the country 
press by advertising agencies, I have 
failed to note it. I have not given my 
circulation to the directories for sev- 
eral years, because I have not found 
that it pays for the bother. When I 
had 3,000 I found advertisers were 
willing to pay the same price they 
would pay when it ran up to 7,000. 
And for the purpose of testing the 
matter I signed one contract guaran- 
teeing a circulation 2,000 less than I 
actually had—z,oo0o less than the year 
before—and the price remained the 
same. These remarks refer to foreign 
advertising—out-of-town advertising. 

Here at home I am seldom asked the 
circulation of the Herald. That it is a 
well read paper all the advertisers 
know, as there is something in it each 
week to cause local discussion and com- 


ment; not of the sensational, yellow 
journalism type, but something for the 
thinking, progressive men and women. 


And yet a thousand or two added to 
the circulation does not bring a_ better 
price. A drop in _ circulation might 
cause a less price, because it. would 
show a change in the character of the 
paper. But if such a thing were possi- 
ble for the Hera!d to maintain its pres- 
ent character and lose 2,000 subscribers 
I don’t believe it would be difficult to 
keep the advertisers at the present 
price. Respectfully, 
JERE. CoucHLtn. 





IN PUBLIC OFFICE. 


He used to work with all his might, 
But he’s forgetting how; 
He seldom lifts a hand to-day, 
He takes his ease and draws his pay— 
He serves his country now 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
——_+or— 
PeopPLe are interested in the unusual. 
If there is something unique about your 
store or stock, tell it in your advertise- 
ment.—Salt Lake Tribune. 








Dec. 20, 


Curcaco, IIL, 
I do not think it is any business of 
the public what the circulation of the 
National Auctioneer is. 
M. Cumuincs, Publisher. 


1901. 
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SCIENTIFIC VIGILANCE IS 
THE PRICE OF SAFETY. 





We hold that no precaution, however slight, contributing to 
the absolute purity of antitoxin can be safely neglected, and we 
should be false to our trust as purveyors to the medical profession 
if we did not surround every stage of its preparation with every 
safeguard known to science. 

‘The medical profession may, therefore, be sure that our 
Diphtheritic Antitoxin is absolutely free from contamination of 
any kind; that its entire harmlessness has been demonstrated by 
physiologic tests so rigid as to leave no basis for doubt, before it 
is allowed to leave our laboratory; and that each bulb contains 
the full number of antitoxic units named on its label. 

The manner in which our Special Concentrated Diphtheritic 
Antitoxin is put up further conduces to its perfectly aseptic 
administration, as it is contained in a bulb which in a moment's 
time can be converted into a simple, powerful hypodermic syringe, 
sterilized, filled and ready for use 

The reputation of our house for nearly half a century and the 
large amount of capital we have invested in our Biologic Labora. 
tory make it imperative that our products shall be above sus- 
picion—and so they have been, are now, and shall ever be. The 
rigidity of our requirements is the best possible guaranty of safety. 


BIOLOGIC LABORATORY OF 


FREDERICK STEARNS & co. 


DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 
WINDSOR.ONT.. LONDON,ENG., NEW YORK CITY 


A PAGE AD REPRODUCED FROM “‘ AMERICAN MEDICINE,” PHILADELPHIA, IT IS A SAMPLE OF 
AN EXCELLENTLY WRITTEN AND DISPLAYED CLASS JOURNAL AD. 








TRADE NEWS IN DAILIES. wise there might be further advances in 
The trade news published by the daily ‘ubber prices without manufacturers or 
papers, for the most part, appears to be- dealers being aware of it. 
long to the comic department. It is _, This rubber story is only one in- 
generally inaccurate and often funny. ‘Stance of many just like it. Such re- 
The Cincinnati Post, a few days ago, Ports of trade affairs are never seen in 
under scare headlines announced: the trade papers. Their practice is to 
“Rubber goods have gone up_1oo to give publicity to ascertained facts.— 
200 per cent in the past week. This af- 5¢ Paul Trade Journal. 
fects both the wholesale and retail 





trade. The manufacturers have made THE GOOD AD. 
an agreement, guarded by a 35) 000 A good ad is an announcement in 
bond, to maintain the new scale.” brief terms, straight from the shoulder, 


The Indian Rubber World, noticing concise and to the point, telling some- 
this announcement, pertinently re- thing in a clear and intelligent manner 
marks: and stating a few prices as an indica- 

“It is strongly advised that every- tor of the way you sell. goods or do 
body read the Cincinnati Post, other- work.—Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle. 
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SYSTEM IN CORRESPONDENCE. 


To open 20,000 letters a day is in it- 
self something of a task, but Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, of Chicago, re- 
ceive and answer that many letters ev- 
ery working day in the year. 

To do this and to fill the orders con- 
tained in that mass of letters, a small 
army of men, women, boys and girls is 
employed. The correspondence itself is 
attended to by 103 dictators, each dic- 
tating to the graphophone, while nearly 
that number of typewriters transcribe 
the Ros nus from the graphophone cylin- 


der 

Shorthand is almost done away with, 
some heads of the departments having 
stenographers, the rest of the dictators 
using the graphophone exclusively. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company do not 
receive their letters from the ordinary 
postman. Immense wagons, somewhat 
similar to the large mail wagons used by 
the postoffice department, are emplo: ~ 
in bringing the mail from the posto’ 
in the mail sacks. 

It is received in the mail Ly de- 
partment of the company, ere torty 
girls are kept busy opening the letters 
and giving them the preliminary sort- 


in 

This consists in taking from them the 
money, and marking on the letters the 
amount of money contained in each and 
the shape in which it was received— 
check, money order, currency or 
stamps. 

Even the opening of the envelopes 
is done by machinery, an emery wheel 
arrangement grinding the ends of the 
envelopes, thereby opening about 200 in 
a very small fraction of a second. 

Here also the letters are separated 
from the orders. The orders are en- 
tered on the record sheets and sent to 
the various departments to be filled. The 
letters are sent to the mail sorting de- 
partment proper, where fifty women 
read the letters, ascertaining the wants 
of the writers, 

After this sorting, the letters are 
sent to the various departments, which 
are indicated by special slips attached 
to the communications. 

A large number of these letters are 
requests for catalogues, and in order to 
answer these form letters are used. 

Those not calling for catalo 
into the hands of the camnieinaie te in 
the various departments, who get them 
ready for answer. 

Here the letters are answered, the 
correspondents or dictators using the 

“talking machine’ in preference to 
stenographers. Every half hour the 
graphophone cylinders are collected by 
boys and are taken into the grahpo- 
phone department, where typewriters 
transcribe the answers. 

These answers are then taken back to 
the correspondents with the original 
letter, who read them and check them 
for corrections, and then send them to 
inspectors of correspondence, who, in 
turn, pass on them in order to insure 
accuracy and neatness. 

After this they are sent to the mail- 
ing room and made ready for the mails. 

carbon copy is kept of each letter, 
and these are filed by States. 

This, in brief, is the system pursued Wo 
by this firm in handling the great 

received daily. t 


amount of mail 
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gives, however, but a general idea of 
the method employed in all departments 
of handling these letters. 

There are a hundred different depart- 
ments, and each one has a system of its 
own, and to enter into the various 
ramifications and details would take too 
much space. 

This illustrates the value of a care- 
fully planned system for handling the 
details of a large business so ‘that each 
of the many departments fits into its 
proper place in the whole, and all work 
together without friction. "System for 
November, 


————_ ++ — 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor “gated 
display, 2scentealine. Must be 
handed in one week i week in advance. 


WANTS. 


newspaper contests. Chances to win 
Pe $$. List 10c, POINTS, 104 Pts. Blk., pone 
ANTED—Second-hand |} -hand Miehle Press, 45x65 
inches. epee an Os over 3 ox 6 aNee Ad- 
dress “ eo he a care Print ee rs’ Ink. 


onk 
Fang UP. TODAY 
NO TY oo. we) fos for mya eth 8t., Denver, Colo. 


ANTED TO BUY—Half interest or whole of 
daily and week! to 15,608 pop or bo gy in 

county seat town of 6, sols, Am 
consi pe a hustler and successful. ral BR OG- 
RESS,” care Printers’ ink. 


W 7 ANTED—Distillers to order a copy of 

ot ay and Guide for the 

Liquor Business—130 pages news that you 

should know. Price $1 per ¢ we apy. Address E. R. 
PREYER, 45 Beaver St., New 

AM an exvertenced adver advertising man, both in 

and dened J work, and would 

like to hear from ome oomne s0nes abilit rn desirin ce hust- 

n iy to produce re- 

tnt: “Eaaress =’ - ENERGY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Raat VES, local local managers all parts 
extras country to sell line of Coffees, lavorine 
Washing posse! La Powders, etc. 
it position with 








on nena. ion 
income. Send xp HOOPLE, 
50 Ferry 8t., New York. 

ANTED—FEvery advertisement writer to 


cure a@ copy =e our book of 
speertnapeats, 4. MS ee mine of 


+4. « 


asa as siatenciet for advertisemen i 
reas GEO! TORGE PRO P. ROWELL & 60.710 Spence Be, 
iw 


AN Fev USE a man who has been success- 
fulin directing other men, by leading, 
age X by Griving |; jing, enexe anartist in attractive em 


sions, peed on what 
cee yk in licity! Compe- 
tent to Mail Order De 


a ig syste’ 

tribution. mS ou have ideas of your own: 
you wish developed in 

Dut t ot hat are ete t 

yu pe e erative— ‘ou to 

mealll eek. ha not achange-ebout 4 jgnly four 

employers ‘in ” business mens gears, 

dress: M., P.O. Box 419, New Mek ‘Giy. 


ee CESSFUL advertising manager an ond wirtet 
with five years’ ——— now at the h 
of writing department of large New York agen- 
y, desi1 es to —— chauge for bg — 7 credit- 
able reasons. Possess versatility, good ideas, 
business f—, considerable executive ca- 
Com tto assume . charge of 
advertii ng department of business ; 
prefer compaction wi th large = deyartuent 
store. Will submit specimens of previous work 
and give highest references. Address “HENRY,” 
care Printers’ 








_ BA & SUT. 





36 
than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
Mos tion of 


the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


O you own a newspaper ? 
D Bo you wi wish to retire! 

If so, and want a good, reliable young man of 
90, Cc 12 = expe: ience in country and = 
ropolitan =e: practical printer, writer and 
business Le successfully editing and 
managing a paying 5 weekly now ‘ed year), but 
desire leaner field Gnd a can do the work 
a well as you; adaress LUDDEN, Box 371, New 
Vienna, Ohio. 





>. 
DISTRIBUTING. 
| ad t the distribution of whisky, address E. R. 
PREYER, 45 Beaver St., New York. 
a 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW- a a Mich. 





COIN CARDS. 
ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 


+-+> 


PAPER. 


Tze you use Coated Book Paper, send to us for 
les and prices. Three etal lines in stock. 
HIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 


—_+o+—_____ 
TO LET. 


0 Es ens an, at No. P Gerace Bs. 
respectively 
to are: *S wOWELL & CO., owners, oa tae 
premises. 


—__+o>—__—_—_—. 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


LACTROTYPE or stereot cuts. When you 
‘ood ones, order from Bright’s “Old 
Reliable, it. Louis Klectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


ERS BROS.’ Tabel-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P.O. Box 449, Philadeiphia. 


oo —————_ 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 
TF you want your r brand of whis! 


zs yee address E. R. PREYER, 45 aver ae, 
ew Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DvEaTEs your business by publishing a 
wspaper of your own on economical 
lan. me will tell you how to doit. J. HART- 
EY, 15 Vandewater St., New York City. 


——_+9>—__—_ 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


MiAEez your wants known -—to know ge gh is to 

y them. Original methods of A i. 
SMITH, wspaper Broker, Ay Ii., Please 
buyers ‘ond Reliabi lity, discretion 


ee 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best | linotype, stereotype 

ana ge — a A the Lt gp Get my 
rices befese © 

cited, {SHONDERG: 


t-of-town onders 80 
at: Hudson 8t., N. 


~— 4 
MAILING MACHINES. 


T= MYERS MAILER; price, $10; P. O. Box 
449, Philadelphia. 


EV. ALEX. DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. 
ian test on the market, a A te wal 
ENTI E, Mfr., 178 Vermont Bt ffalo, N. Y. 





SUPPLIES. 


Foose lies in the whisky line address E. R. 
PREYE R, 45 Beaver St., New York. 


TS pee. is is printed w with ink manufactured 

LSON agg tee | INK CO., 
Ltad., ¥ dees St., New York. Special prices to 
cash buyers. 











$10,400 a year. 


=" PHILADELPHIA REcORD has 
renewed the contract for the 


first page of Printers’ INK for 1902 at 








—_ will be the sixth year that 
the Recorp has_ occupied 
The Little Schoolmaster’s choicest and 
most conspicuous place. 








—_- PHILADELPHIA RECORD is 
now paying a profit of $240,000 


a year.—Philadelphia North American. 
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USINESS WORTH HAVING! The manufac- 
turers asa class are wealthy and. buy large 





4 Nae GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publicati 
America. 
HE oom. Boston. Oldest golf publication 

in Ameri 


HE ae Boston. ston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


r[‘HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 


Te OuaeR, Boston. Oldest golf publication 


RY rican ~~ ICS, Danville, Virginia, 10c. 
agate line. Sample copies free. 


has reach mail-order buyers at 10c. acne use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, De! 


REacs the best Southern farmers by planting 
your — 4 RM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. ne. 


A*% person phe: TS in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
Monthly ; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and investments. 


T*: you want to reach the reading class of West- 
ern St. Clair County. place your ad in THE 
NEWS, Capac, Mich. It’s a winner. 


ROFITABLE tog Sonertows Pa., 
wants sub’s 25c Adv’s line. 
work 25c. to 50c. thousaad, Pub. ont for our adv. 


HE SCHOOL EMBLEM, New Egypt, New 
Jersey, is one of the best educational medi- 
ums. Five thousand circulation. Your 5-line ad 
only 20 cents. 
\ TIAN SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 


Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at- 
WEEKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 








tract attention. 
ers, Vian, I.'T. 


HE SHARON TELEGRAPH, leading newspa- 


per of Mercer County, Pa., and the only 
daily in Sharon, a seed steel town. Send for 
advertising ra’ 


HE ADHESIV 
Best Philatelic Monthly. 
With three 30 word notices, 30c. a yea 
_BOX 72, Rocky Hill, Conn, 


Onz Pp x line for each insertion in entire 

list of 100 country 7 located mostly in 
New New Jer and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO. nib V Vandewater st., N. Y. 


HE FLORIDA FREE Pl PRESS, published at 
Bristol. Liberty County, Florid: ida, every Fri- 
day. The official and only paper published in 
the county. Inthe center of a very fertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine district. 


K® WEST, Florida. Read 2nd advertise in 
the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news- 
ae ever publishea in the m southern pons 
the U. Established 11 yeares $ fol. ig as 
nly 90 miles from Havana, C Cuba. 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should penn the Bill: 
ae os? TIMES. a. has the a 
mn of any weekly new r 
Mississipp! Rates —- 


pensonable. M. € 
MORRIS, Proprie rr. 


Le PULASKI (N. Y.) DEMOCRAT, est’d 1850; 
ry -Y ; age e sd 


1 Inquiries for rates p’ 
BYRON G. - SEAMANS, editor editor s and } pty isher. 


THE Wrightsville TELEGR: TELEGRAPH is the only all- 
home — powepapes published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into th 
of well-to<io farmers every week. 
ae to woenty © columns of adverse. 
address 


TKLEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—I, F. P, pert pee of the 
Houston WEEKL ee bets ing duly sworn, 
say that oversee * ee of vs each 


t the a 
issue printed and circulated etece eee) 1900, 
<= Se paper, hee pose 1. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
ite day f Ji ponte a 8. E cy, N 
oe january, . 8.E. otary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. . _ 


of machinery, supplies, meena d= etc., 
fons factory aad office use. ‘ 


n be i 
in your renee A an ae in THE 
—_— JOURNAL, Brooklyn, New 


ork. 
Sample ed 10 cents. Advertising rates on 
applicatio 





cmnnetiiiiiipenenmnatas 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


yo! the pumpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to mr 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in-” 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 





—__+o+—_—_—_ 
CARBON PAPER. 


y TILL exchange Carbon Pa: mn Paper for advertising. 
WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS. 


Y Mad etn) sy Carbon P: Paper in pasnass 

ks of 25 re delivered in your office 

for 75 cents. ITFIELD CARBON PAPER 
WORKS, Red Bank Nd , 





a. ad 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


ie - MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
terial, new and second 
ner only, at foundry prices and dis- 


uality above price. 
‘rom a cylinder tor ‘a bodkin Suen’. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


N 


= +e 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t., New York. Service goodand prompt. 


Dp? your own illustrating at about 1c. per cut. 
Outfit, ne casting box, $10. Write 
for particulars, <CELSIOR co., Montrose, Ta. 


he ee SPAPER nico -tones, single column, 75c. 
Original advertising designs a specialty. 
Send your idea and we will submit sketch free. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING Cu., Knoxvilie, Tenn. 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


E. R. PREYER, Broker in Whiskies, 
“4 4 Beaver St., New York. 


D ISTILLERS can increase income 25¢ more b: 
aed ee cease money, siamps an 
show cases. or particulars, 


in 
CIA. mi BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


. AVINGS banks pay 3% per cent a year; our 
& real estate rises in value 25 per cent a year 


—and is safer. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
“or 
EXCHANGE. 


Y time on_your whisky in exchange for 
M money. E.R. PREY#.R,45 Beaver St N. Y. 


J hy eg what you don’t want for some- 
4 thing you do. If Pod have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
——- them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a s ly and vani us ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


BOOKS. 


| PREYER’s Information and Guide for the 

idamee Business should - AY the hands of 

every distiller in br country ; es of infor- 

mation for $i. Address E.R. breve ER, 45 Beaver 
-» New York. 


EADY-MADE ADVERTISMENTS. Messrs. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, send the Caseat 8 some e Wpage book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion. examples § and een of ey for al- 
most every b thers 
who write their own aivanl rtisements this. little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton Cavea 

The book will be sent to any address u pon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO, P-ROWEL: & 00. 19 
Spruce St., New York, 
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SUBSCRIPTION ph SYSTEM. 


jon accounts. A 
and = = 









> 


HALF-TONES. 


OOD copper half-tones, 80c. mething — 
G MAIL CUT CO., Tia Tie NOt 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


ACH half-tone - — ou use in r sells its 
E value in extra = STANDARD OF F NEW 
YORK, 61 Ann St. 

gd copper shalf-tones. | 1-col., $1; 


rin. THE a ARC 
Gravi 'G CO., Youngstown, O) 





FOR SA ‘OR SALE. 


RREYER’S Information a and Guide for the 
Liquor Business. Price $1. E.R. PREYER, 
4 Beaver St., New York. 


Po year SALE—Patent medicit moticine & business; $15,000 
Destnens ; 5 os established in 5 States os a 
e, —~-¥ 4 for ‘nothing, but 
pro: rottable i 
Lack of capital to Lo ‘4 liberal adve’ Ing 
eouses dow re to sell. Base hates te view 


son. Cpemto examination nm ence 
solicited. Address “* CLINIC, ” a Ink. 
VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 


read by many newspaper men and _ oes 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to 





paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thi 
d to announce your desire in a classifi 
adve ent in PRINTERS’ any" The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 


the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK 10 Spruce 
rk. 


PRINTERS 


NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
1,000 writer letter: x —_ printed, 


50 ; 5,000, ae Good stoc 1 — 
i ¥ om Samples free. Moo 


led wor! 
pute me WELL ; WELL US ED. 

How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space wi well used. It stands right 
Tne bold aa jhical arrangement caught 
the eye and small ad stand out more 
pro! caaly tham one twite its size, but not so 


One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are — te aren. 4 Seater what 
nee they occup Your local 
probab 
‘an: 


in th 
ly =f ane the: on pment fordoing after 


we have, probab doesn’t know 
be as well aex Pas do. 
e furnish el trotypes too, if you like. 

Theis only ome of zs we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catalogues, booklets, circu- 
ge are some of the other t "te 

‘e make them stand ons ofS r e crowd too. 


10 ty | ., New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ELECTROTYPES. 


W eee, give species attention to making of 


aly newsp’rads. Prom: Prompt. 
epee ane e care! as city. BECK 
ELECTROTYPE ¢ CO., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


te 
ADVERTISEMENT ENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
o pal-enter business, write 
wou TRS starting « mall. New York : 


the ads that bring 1 iti HERBERT 
HLIN, LaBelle elle St., Pitsburg, Pa. 
A ouaieiienensl ENTS repaired 
C. B. PERKINS, $3 Globe Bldg., Boston. 


ty pron 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
rofitable advertising, A 571 E. 48d St., Chi- 


D CONSTRUCTORS will will find our book oe 
ance in the 
book — sy over five hund 
good 
an idea for — be yo 


ye on reo of price, "e, j..—4 GEO. 
-» 10 10 Spruce New York. 


‘ADwarrens and designers should use this 
co 


price is only % cents a line, ons oe cheapest 
ering 





of any medium published, 
tion and ane Anumber of the most suc- 


through persistent use of this y 

smail and kept at it. You may do like- 

wise. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

8t., New York. 

b's OU can have specimen Doaktete, folders, 

inserts and stuffers sent 

‘ou, withou by ws 8 request on 

usiness stationery. "wention our interests and 

the nature of your business, and we noe pretty 
sure to show you —— ou will like. 

The work of o losure” de 
ment is original Be conception aud clever in ex- 
ecution. It is not ready-made stuff offered for 
sale at so much per piece. It is ~ work of men 
who know how oe y well w 

It costs nothing but a stam to find 
can do what you want, and if it’s a “ Good En- 
closure” we = do 

L. H. SLAWSON & CO., 
Transit Building, New York. 


Paes your 5 pe = ye that fal te te oe this may be 





ry — 'e of some 

one just about — ~S bit of Trade Lit- 

erature, C LET, CATALOGUE. 

pent Ts it ae ow <4 = paly ? to 
—w ver rou! hee 

date” is ful ipod, and dt ‘oa weight coven, to 

such can pay 


the FACT t ese days o! ly 

for aoe deenetion I make all such a 
@ manner of my Own, and I gain ne’ 

tomers for my wares by sending 0 out SAMPLIS 

that 17) for Ilves—and for MK. 


It 
write me in ‘. — estive of 
eed oar ey ER 
+ yA them wiil 


samples of m ‘ doings.” Sea 
cost you nothi commit 70 ‘ou nothing. 
Shun postal when ad dressing 

at} td I. MAULE, 


No. 3. Sansom 8t., Philada. 

















AT THIS OFFICE, 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORH, 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Advertising Bureau keeps on 
file the Leading Daily and Weekly Papers and 
Monthly Magazines; is authorized to 


RECEIVE AND FORWARD 


advertisements at the same rate demanded by the publishers, 
and is at all times ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 














~~ 
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There 1s no 


ROYAL ROAD 
to FORTUNE 


Every man who has this goal 
in view must expect to find 


plenty of hard, up-hill work 


on the way. Advertising will 


not make a fortune for you in 
a day, but, if done judiciously, 
it will pay handsomely in the 
long run. If it will pay you 
to do business, it will pay 
you to advertise. To aid ad- 
vertisers in investing their 
money to the best advantage 
is our business. If interested 


call on or write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


10 Spruce Street, New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten 2 a 
copy. ———s rice, five dollars a 
in advance. dollars a hundred. No yack 
numbers. 

(@r Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

ers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of on. a, en 
application, obtain special con tial term 

f any person who has not paid for it is re- 

— 8a py INK it . because ome a 
eubse: in hisname, Every paper is stop, 

at the expiration of the time paid for b 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

assified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 

oul tothe line; 1 measure; display 5v cents 

a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 

position Hewes thong per cent additional, if grant- 

; discount, five per ce cent | for cash with order. 


OrFices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. Ww. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 8, 














The success of both the Za- 
dies’ Home Journal and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post was built up 
by advertising. I have spent from 
two to three hundred thousand 
dollars a year in pushing my peri- 
odicals, and of all the theories 
concerning results from the ex- 
penditure of money in publicity, 
there is only one thing that is 
absolutely sure, and that is: 
good advertising, if persisted in, 


surely pays. 


Cyn Conti 


Amonc the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Convention of Gen- 
eral Advertisers to be held under 
the auspices of the Association of 
American Advertisers at Delmon- 
ico’s, New York, beginning Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 29, 1902, at 10 o'clock 
a.m., are the following: 

To what extent and why is known 
nates a basis of value common to 
all advertisers? 

2. To what extent do combinations of 
publishers advance rates without corre- 
peolies increase of service? 

3. If the services of special and gen- 
eral agents are virtually a_ charge 
against advertisers, cannot this be elim- 
inated or reduced? 

4. Proposals for new methods under 














which statements of circulation can be 
verified in a manner satisfactory. to 
eT as well as advertisers. 

The desirability of united action 
on — part of advertisers in securing a 
parcels post in America and an _inter- 
national parcels post with the principal 
a of the world. 


. The need of convenient postal cur- 
rency, 


Acquiring and disseminating 
knowledge pertaining to “fake” publi- 
cations, dishonest bill posters, publish- 
ers and general distributors. 

8. Protection of advertisers against 
unfavorable acts by combinations of any 
and all classes. 


No man will ever arrive at that 
point in advertisement writing 
where there will be no more for 
him to learn. 


WHENEVER an advertiser comes 
to the conclusion that he knows 
all that is to be known about ad- 
vertising he ceases to advance. 


ADVERTISEMENT 1 writing requires 
aptitude, common sense, a good 
knowledge of every-day English 
and of human nature and experi- 
ence. Add to these hard work 
and you have the entire comple- 
ment to success. 


To be successful as an adver- 
tisement writer may require less 
time and study perhaps than to 
succeed as a doctor or lawyer. 
But to arrive at the head of. ‘the 
profession requires as much time, 
labor and experience in the for- 
mer as in either of the latter. 


N. M. Ostranoer, the Philadel- 
phia rea] estate specialist, comes 
out in a January magazine with a 
page advertisement, consisting of 
his own likeness and a mortised 
space of only 1x2 inches, contain- 
ing about twenty words, his name 
and address, in a severely plain 
face of type. The effect is very 
striking. 





It is not advisable to send ‘sec- 
ond or third class matter through 
the mails to names in metropoli- 
tan cities without having such 
matter plainly addressed to street 
and number. In the case of first 


class matter (letters) the address 
is completed at the distributing 
office by the aid of a city direc- 
tory, but this is not done with 
matter mailed at pound rate or 
under one cent postage. 
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To be effective, the illustration 
in the ad should be: pertinent to 
the article advertised. 


AN advertisement in a paper is 
worth what the publisher thinks it 
is worth. He generally demands 
more. 





By way of paradox, let us hope 
that the present boom in cigar and 
cigarette advertising WILL end in 
smoke. 





Watcu making, eye- -glass fit- 
ting, wool and cotton weaving and 
sign painting are the latest “lucra- 
tive professions” to be added to 
the mail order curriculum. 





THE ranks of every profession 
are crowded. But at the top there 
is always room for the man who 
can show his right to be there. 
This applies to advertisement 
writing as well as to any other vo- 
cation. 








Tue forty-fourth dinner of the 
Sphinx Club will be given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Wednesday, 
January 8, at 7 p.m. “Art in Ad- 
vertising,” the subject for discus- 
sion, will be introduced by Will 
Phillip Hooper. 


“the best on earth for the price” 
is claiming so much that he harms 
himself with all conservative peo- 
ple. If he would simply and mod- 
erately state that his goods are 
“equal to any for the price,” or 
“as low in price as any of such 
good quality,’ doubtless he would 
create a better impression, and do 
himself more good. 


A cATCH phrase is never worth 
much to a business unless it con- 


tains an argument favorable to | 


the product it exnloits. And then 
its benefit is little, unless it is im- 
pressed upon the public that they 
cannot think of the phrase with- 
out thinking of the product, and 
vice versa, every time they think 
of the product the catch phrase 
ought to come to mind. 


“T po not think circulation cuts 
as much figure in getting adver- 
tising as hustle.”"—J. J. Ashen. 
hurst, Editor of Columbus (O.) 
Cornerstone. 


To “tell the advertising story in 
a glance” is well enough, provid- 
ed you can tell it thoroughly. But 
the story told in a glance some- 
times gets only a single glance 
from the reader, and is worthy of 
no more. Better give him some- 
thing that will set him thinking. 


A COAL-HOD in the window of a 
New York clothier is filled with 
bills and coin, in which is thrust 
a coal shovel. Beside them is a 
small stove so arranged with a red 
incandescent light that it appears 
to contain a brisk fire. Near them 
is the legend, “We are just burn- 
ing money on these $12 suits, but 
we need the room and they must 
be moved by February 1.” 


AN occasional newspaper takes 
the stand that his circulation is 
nobody’s business unless he wish- 
es to advertise in its columns, 
apparently forgetting that the 
would-be advertiser is never 
known until he materializes. No 
publisher can tell how many fat 
orders he may have missed just 
because he did not think his cir- 
culation any of the public’s busi- 
ness, and on that account kept it 


: to himself. 
See a | 
THE man who claims he has | 


A coop many local papers re- 
frain from telling their circulation 
to the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory because they do not desire 
foreign advertising at the price 
commonly offered for it. Some of 
these papers would be surprised to 
‘find what a higher price an occa- 
‘sional foreign advertiser will be 
‘fool enough to pay for the use of 
its columns if he only knew that 
jit prints as many copies as it act- 
ually does print. 


Your name and address! In the 
name of common business sense, 
put it upon every scrap of adver- 
tising that you send out. Put it on 
half the pages of a booklet or 
folder. Print it conspicuously in 
a single line, but never leave it 
out. The commonest fault of the 
swarm of booklets and literature 
that comes to the Little School- 
master’s desk is lack of address. 
An advertiser’s name, number, 
town and business ought to be 
upon all things—should be paint- 
ed upon his back. 
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Tue New York Telegram cele- 
brated Christmas by supplying its 
newsboys with free copies of the 
paper. 

As near as a hard and fast rule 
can be followed, it is generally ad- 
visable to attract attention to the 
ad by means of pictures or other 
accessories. Don't distort the facts 
that you wish to impress upon 
readers by using uncouth display. 
The text should be as plain and 
readable as you can make it. 





Get down to bare facts in your 


advertisements, and set them 
forth so that even the feeble- 
minded will not mistake them. 


Many a promising enterprise has 
been borne away on a flood of 
profitless inquiries which would 
not have swept in upon it had the 
advertising been comprehensibie. 


THE booklet ought to have 
sauce that will season its facts. 
Sometimes it is practicable to give 
the text a dash of pepper by tell- 
ing the facts in the form of a nar- 
rative. But where this is imprac- 
ticable the seasoning can be added 
in foot-notes. “Poor Richard's 
Almanac,” for example, contains 
dozens of pointed axioms that will 
not only enliven advertising de- 
scriptions, but often point a dis- 
tinct advertising moral as well. 
Such axioms at the top and bot- 
tom of each page can never de- 
tract from the booklet’s business 
qualities, while they are frequent- 
ly the means of inducing the read- 
er to preserve it. 


Tue failure of the California 
prune advertising last spring 
through neglect to properly mark- 
et the advertisers’ special brands 
has, happily, not deterred other 
California advertisers from using 
space. Bishop & Company, of Los 
Angeles, have half page ads in 
some of the magazines exploiting 
jellies and preserves, and the mat- 
ter is not only pointed, but each 
ad contains the simple lines, “If 
your grocer does not have it, send 
us his name,” etc. It is likely that 
the use of this time-honored and 
ever-effective plan would have 
been the means of placing the 
prune publicity upon a perma- 
nent, paying basis. 
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THE United Garment Workers 
of America have a double-page 
insert in the January McClure’s, 
containing its label and a list of 
clothing manufacturers through- 
out the United States who make 
union label garments. A litho- 
graphed color design shows the 
method of sewing the label in the 
pocket of each coat. The ad as a 
whole is distinctly good, though it 
might have been made more ef- 
fective by a list of firms which sell 
union made clothing. This busi- 
ness-like fashion of presenting 
such a cause ought to bear fruit. 
It is a radical departure from the 
methods that have distinguished 
labor unions in the past. 


PROBABLY no city in the world 


pays out so much money _for 
Christmas advertising as New 
York. For the month preceding 


the holidays practically all lines of 
business are represented in the 
daily papers, and not only is this 
svecial advertising peculiar for the 
size of space taken, but for the 
value of the articles exploited. 
Two features of the late holiday 
campaign were advertising pawn- 
brokers, who took space to call at- 
tention to some exceedingly val- 
uable pledges that remained unre- 
deemed in their hands, and the 
column ad of a jeweler who men- 
tioned a list of “bargains” in 
gems, not a single item in which 
was priced lower than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New 
York Times’ book review com- 
ments upon the window display of 
a Cincinnati department store, got 
un to call attention to John Uri 
Lloyd’s novel, “Warwick of the 
Knobs”: 


“A ilar, a s a, in the show window 
—about five—is converted into 
a stage oA § with daubs of rustic 
scenery forming three sides of the pic- 
ture. In the foreground is an ordinary 
school bench, with a legend below to in- 
form the awe-stricken passer-by ‘that 
this is the bench upon which Professor 
Lloyd sat as a boy.’ There is also a 
‘jawbone of a mastodon taken from the 
Knobs,’ with a suspicious manufactured 
look about it, and other like claptrap to 
beguile the intellectual Cincinnatian to 
step inside and get ‘literature.’ This 
style of advertising is becoming so bad 
it threatens to degenerate into the mode 
of the genuine side-show fakir, togethe~ 
with the magnificent veracity which is 
his chief accomplishment.” 























THe man who has a ‘great 
knowledge of, and a deep insight 
into human nature, possesses one 
of the essentials of a good adver- 
tisement writer. 

7_e_— 

ADVERTISING is neither art, lit- 
erature or typographical vaude- 
ville, but just plain business—the 
plainer the better so far as the 
business facts of it are concerned. 
Ornament and grace are neither 
superfluous nor necessary, but to 
be used as accessories where they 
are justified. But plain business 
is first, last and always. 





THe New York Evening Post 
finds that one hundred and fifty 
thousand pianos were sold in the 
United States in 1901, most of 
which went to the West, especial- 
ly Northern Oregon, Kansas and 
Northern California. The record 
for pianos established in 1892— 
one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand instruments—has therefore 
been made insignificant. The fact 
that the people of the West have 
heretofore bought organs, and 
that the general prosperity has put 
pianos within their means, argues 
well for the state of things in that 
section. It would behoove adver- 
tisers to try the effect of well- 
filled space upon them, with in- 
tent to find out whether they will 
not buy something else than 
pianos. 





WITrTH its issue for December 26 
—or his issue, as he prefers it— 
Life reaches his one thousandth 
number and sits down to tell the 
story of his career and reckon up 
his reasons for being. Life is a 
sort of Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Living. He keeps watch 
upon the things that make up ex- 


istences, great and small, com- 
ments upon the faiths, fanati- 
cisms, furies, fashions, freaks, 


fopperies, fibs, frauds, flukes, fuss, 
feathers and foolishness of man- 
kind and womankind, is always 
brief, is usually earnest even in 
jesting, and is far and away the 
most honest and penetrating of 
the satirical journals of the world. 
The humor and satire of a nation 
is the index to its character, for it 
represents its point of view. Life 
is thoroughly American. 
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Next to the “featuring” of a 
special article in a certain me- 
dium, the best method of “key- 
ing” ‘for a retail store lies in the 
“heart to heart talk” with custom- 
ers. Not every customer cares to 
enter into conversation concern- 
ing a merchant's advertising and 
its influence upon himself, but the 
clever clerk can pick out certain 
individuals who will gladly tell 
how the firm’s ads influence them. 
Upon the same principle that peo- 
ple follow in giving testimonials, 
the retailer’s customers will take 
time to tell how the store, its 
methods and its advertising affect 
them. 





One of New York’s department 
stores uses a sensible scheme for 
familiarizing customers with their 
“leaders.” On entering the door- 
boy hands each a list of these 
“leaders” on sale for the day. The 
scheme has been developed so that 
each shopper on leaving is handed 
another slip, telling the “leaders” 
for the morrow. An improvement 
on these latter slips has been in- 
augurated. Each day of the week 
has been given a distinct color for 
its slip, say blue for Tuesday, 
green for Wednesday, etc. Thus 
the shopper is able to tell at a 
glance for what day of the week 
the bargains on the slip are meant. 


PRINTING the comments of au- 
thoritative critics in full ought to 
be an effective way of advertising 
books, especially those that appeal 
to critical readers. The critics of 
such periodicals as the New Yoik 
Sun, Times, Atlantic Monthly and 
Dial are trustworthy, and are re- 
lied upon by many readers. The 
present practice of quoting a fa- 
vorable line or paragraph has had 
more vogue than it deserves, for 
most readers are aware that some 
praise can be culled even from the 
review that damns a book. There 
are merits and defects to all books 
and the reader wants the truth 
about them. The searching critic 
reveals the book’s character. His 
critique has the merit of contrast, 
and ought to carry more weight 
with readers than the flamboyant 
excerpt. The latter merely arous- 
es suspicion as to what the adver- 
tiser has seen fit to obliterate. 
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THE fact that your goods are 
already being widely advertised is 
no reason at all for refusing to 
use publicity. It is almost a rule 
that the widely exploited com- 
modity and the staple offer excel- 
lent opportunities for original ad- 
vertising. There is as little rea- 
son for refusing to compete with 
advertisers as for refusing to com- 
pete in selling. The commodity 
that cannot be advertised profit- 
ably has little reason for being 
marketed. 


AN appreciative correspondent 
writes: “I like the way in which 
the Little Schoolmaster gets to 
the bottom of the philosophy of 
the advertisers he interviews. 
Most successful advertising cam- 
paigns are conducted according to 
a well-defined ‘scheme’—that is, 
their projector has thought out 
his goods, his public and his me- 
diums, and is advertising by sys- 
tem, just as the hardened gambler 
plays poker or races according to 
a ‘scheme.’ This simile is not a 
happy one, perhaps, but it makes 
clear my meaning. I find the in- 
terviews of great service, but only 
when their ‘scheme’ is clearly set 
forth, The mere cut-and-dried 
fact that an advertiser uses cer- 
tain mediums is entirely unin- 
structive unless I can find out why 
he uses them, and how.” 


Tue Harpers recently adver- 
tised a late novel in a somewhat 
new way, inserting the following 
questions in seyeral New York 
dailies: “Why do people buy pop- 
ular novels? The Right of Way, 
by Gilbert Parker, for instance, is 
to-day the best-selling book in the 
United States. Why? Why did 
you buy it? Was it because you 
saw it favorably reviewed? Be- 
cause you saw it advertised? Be- 
cause some one told you alfout it? 
Because you knew of Gilbert 
Parker’s former work? Because 
it appeared as a serial in Harper's 
Magazine? We want your opin- 
ion. Send it to us.” Many re- 
plies were received by the firm, 
but Mr. Rodgers has not taken the 
pains to tabulate them, although 
they must be a very good index to 
the intricacies, problems «and re- 
sults of book ‘advertising. 





Fancy lettering usually makes 
an indifferent ad, be it ever so ar- 
tistic. Let the artist furnish the 
pictures and the compositor the 
text. Reading matter that is in- 
tended to tell a story cannot be 
too plain or simple. A catch line 
may gain freshness by being done 
in a quaint letter, but face types 
get hackneyed with constant use. 
But the portion of the ad that tells 
the actual story should be set in 
the plainest of plain body type— 
the romans and old styles in which 
all books and newspapers are 
printed. Make it easy to read. 


THE distinguishing — and in 
some case extinguishing—feature 
of the average trade journal is its 
unwieldly size and shape. Of the 
several hundred that come to the 
Little Schoolmaster’s desk the 
ones that are gotten up with ref- 
erence to comfort in reading can 


be counted upon _ the fingers. ~ 


When they are rolled for mailing 
and sent on a two or three days’ 
journey the problem of reading 
them is one for an athlete. With- 
out any conceit in the matter, the 
Little Schoolmaster respectfully 
calls attention to his own size, be- 
lieving that there is wisdom in it 
and that its adoption by trade 
journals generally would make 
them much more popular. 


THE “job lot,” “closing out 
slaughter” and other well-known 
reasons for sales have been so ov- 
erworked in advertising that most 
people are aware of their sham. 
Probably there will be a change in 
the tenor of such publicity ere 
long, though it is difficult to say 
what form it will take. The store 
which advertises good wares at a 
decent profit, dwelling upon qual- 
ity and reliability, probably suc- 
ceeds as well as the establishment 
which is continually in the throes 
of its mistakes in buying and ef- 
forts to help the manufacturer un- 
load. In the case of the depart- 
ment stores the special sale is 
likely to last a long while yet, but 
some of the better known New 
York advertisers never use the 
price reduction sale as an argu- 
ment in their ads, or use it so 
rarely that it is always effective 
by way of contrast. 
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ApvERTISE steadilv and 
your reading frequentlv. 


change 


THE enormous Sunday editions 
of great city dailies are rapidly 
becoming advertising mediums of 
a class all to themselves. Many 
local advertisers prefer to keep out 
of them, saying that the cost of 
the large space needed to attract 
attention in their innumerable 
pages makes them unprofitable. 
On the other hand they are taking 
the place of cheap mail order me- 
diums, and even the solid agate ad 
of a single inch seems to bring 
plentiful results to this class of 
advertisers. There is no denying 
that they reach not only a large 
number of people who never see 
the week-day editions, but that 
they reach them at enormous dis- 
tances. In the mail of a certain 
New York mail order concern 


- there are frequently replies and 


orders from Oregon, Washington 
and California, the result of ads in 
the Journal, a paper that is prac- 
tically a replica of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 








Tuis New York Sun’s criticism 
upon the programmes issued at 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
contains an advertising lesson of 
the “horrible example” kind. The- 
ater programmes and daily papers 
are usually hurried into readers’ 
hands in a half-dried state, and 
the advertiser who uses heavy 
type or blocks cannot always be 
said to have a pleasing ad. 


“Upon the last page, so that it was 
impossible to pick the programme up 
without your fingers coming in contact 
with it, was an advertisement which, 
for size and inkiness, was unique. It 
spread over the entire page—a mass of 
blackness, unbroken save for a few in- 
significant letters in the middle. To 
touch it was like touching soot. White- 
gloved hands, at the merest contact 
with it, looked like the paws of a chim- 
ney-sweep. The ink transferred itself 
to laces, silks, satins, chiffons, velvets 
—everything of light colors which it 
had a chance to begrime. The only 
way to avoid it was to avoid the pro- 
gramme. Box occupants dropped the 
programme they found on their chairs 
as if it burned them so soon as they 
Saw that page of inkiness. No woman 
present had provided herself with more 
than one pair of gloves, and smutty 
fingers for the rest of the evening was 
not a dainty prospect. Whatever mon- 


ey the advertisement may have stood 
for, it meant malediction from every 
member of the audience.” 
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JoHN WHITLEY, a chimney spe- 
cialist, 215 Fulton street, Brook- 
lyn, announces at the bottom of 
his small ad in the Post that 
“this advertisement appears Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays.” Upon 
its face this would seem to be an 
excellent thing for similar adver- 
tisers to copy. Mr. Whitley un- 
dertakes to ventilate houses so 
that the odors of cooking will not 
remain in them. He refers to J. 
Pierpont Morgan, William Rocke- 
feller and others, and is willing 
that payment shall be deferred un- 
til his system has been sufficiently 
tested. His inch and a half an- 
nouncements in. a single paper 
must not be lost upon the man 
who has read them once and half 
decided that the proposal is worth 
reconsidering, so Mr. Whitley 
goes to the trouble of assuring 
him that he will keep on repeat- 
ing the offer upon two certain 
days in each week until he decides 
to look into it. Thus he forestalls 
the danger of the prospective cus- 
tomer being converted and lack- 
ing his address. 





Goop business methods are based 
upon the ability to keep track of 
public opinion regarding mer- 
chandise and follow it with as few 
mistakes as possible. Good ad- 
vertising is simply the application 
of the same methods to the ex- 
ploiting of that merchandise. 
Therefore, the successful mer- 
chant is usually successful in ad- 
vertising. He may lack the abil- 
ity to write ads, but his knowl- 
edge of what the public wants or 
does not want is of far more im- 
portance to his advertising than 
the mere literary work. The 
trained adwriter can set forth his 
wares in the. best light, using his 
knowledge of display, mediums, 
argument and pictures to let the 
public know what the merchant 
has in stock, but the knowledge of 
the public’s likes and dislikes is 
the largest factor in the campaign. 
Not all the word-juggling. in the 
world will induce it to buy what 
it does not want, nor will any lack 
of advertising keep it from buy- 
ing what it does want. Advertis- 
ing simply facilitates the work of 
bringing merchant and buyer to- 
gether. 
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BE brief, but don’t be afraid 
that the reader will refuse con- 
sideration to an interesting story. 
Balzac takes five, ten, twenty-five 
pages to sketch a character, while 
Dickens often does the same trick 
in as many lines. But Balzac’s 
character delineations are as in- 
teresting and conscientious as 
those of the English novelist, and 
they hold readers with as firm a 
grip. If you cannot be a Dickens 
do not be afraid of Balzac’s meth- 
ods. Cut out every superfluous 
word, but use enough to make 
your point. Be a combination of 
both if you can, but keep the end 
of your matter in view—to give a 
true, satisfying, complete idea of 
your goods. If you give the de- 
scription as well as you know how 
the mere number of words is not 
important. It’s the impression that 
the ad or booklet leaves upon the 
reader that makes for good adver- 
tising. 

WHITE space is a bonny thing in 
an ad. And so is white type— 
plain, easy-reading body type, not 
above eight or ten point, set solid 
(or “leaded with the rule,” as 
printers say). In comparison, 
twelve point is almost large 
enough for a three-sheet poster. 
An ad in two or three straight 
paragraphs, taking up about four 
inches single column, set in plain 
letter, makes an oasis on the aver- 
age advertising page—a place 
where the eye, confused amid 
shrieking display, can stop and 
have a rest. Such an ad is won- 
drously conspicuous in a riot of 
display. But a note of black is 
usually necessary to heighten its 
whiteness and make it more allur- 
ing. Wise advertisers who de- 
sign their ads according to the 
laws of contrast have found -that 
the picture furnishes this black 
note in the most attractive form. 
In some cases this note is gray, as 


in Ladies’ Home Journal ads, but. 


either black or gray serve to bring 
out the paragraph. The picture 
furnishes the freshest means of 
obtaining the black that is need- 
ed. Type display has been so cru- 
elly and thoughtlessly overdone in 
the past few years that the wiser 
advertisers seldom use it, even in 
a catch line. 


_No one will succeed in adver- 
tising unless he has an ambition 
to succeed. 


MAKE your meaning clear, even_ 


if you have to sacrifice brevity in 
order to do'so. 


It is said that during the holi- 
day period the New York Times 
declined columns of desirable ad- 
vertising because of limitations of 
space. Advertisers were forced 
to curtail their space in order that 
they might not encroach upon the 
news. 





THE size of the circulation of a 
newspaper is not the only thing to 
be considered. The quality of the 
circulation is equally important, 
while the character of the paper 
is paramount. From these three 
factors large advertisers are able 
to get at the approximate value of 
advertising space in a newspaper. 


At the end of its first decade of 
existence, just as it was becoming 
the most hackneyed thing in all 
picturedom, the halftone has been 
improvéd and given new value. 
The device of printing it upon 
warm-tinted papers has _ rejuve- 
nated it in one way, while sepia 
inks that lend it the softness of 
etchings and bromide prints have 
purged it of all resemblance to the 
sort of picture overdone in cheap 
magazines and poorly printed 
newspapers. There is still anoth- 
er improvement, older than either 
of these, but not well enough 
known to advertisers. The New 
York Journal (which gets more 
fine picture effects with less 
means than any publication in the 
world, perhaps), discovered some 
years ago that the straight edges 
of the halftone must be obliterated 
at all hazards. It accomplished 
the feat by using borders and oth- 
er devices, which broke up the 
straight lines and right angles. By 
the employment of highly paid 
artists it has brought the newspa- 
per picture to a plane that makes 
it worthy of being called “Art.” 
Study of the Sunday magazine 
sections of both the Journal and 
the New York Herald will teach 
advertisers more about the kind of 
art needed in ads than a year in 
Paris. 
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AN advertisement ought to de- 
scribe the article advertised very 
minutely. A great many descrip- 
tions do not describe. 


To get best results from adver- 
tising in different papers it is nec- 
essary to study the character of the 
publication and the peculiarities of 
its readers. 


Tuis is the day of the folder 
and the booklet. The old-fash- 
ioned, flimsy, 6x9 dodger has dis- 
appeared. It seldom had a story 
to tell, and when it did that story 
was soggy and unappetizing. With 
the same area of paper the modern 
advertiser gets up eight pages 
3x44, divides his story into pages 
likewise, goes in for light type, 
leaves a good half of his page 
clean and serves up a story that is 
attractive and digestible. 


Leslie’s Weekly sees reason for 
believing that the consolidation of 
railroad interests now in progress 
must prove “disastrous in some 
degree to all enterprises depend- 
ing partly upon railroad advertis- 
ing as a source of income.” There 
is hardly a periodical in the coun- 
try, however, that would be seri- 
ously affected bv a loss of all its 
railroad advertising, for publicity 
is divided into so many separate 
branches that no publication is 
dependent upon any special one, 
unless it be a trade journal. The 
loss to publishing interests as a 
whole would be enormous, of 
course, but it is now well known 
that consolidations seldom have 
an effect other than beneficial up- 
on publicity. The “trusts” are 
among the most liberal advertis- 
ers, for one thing, and the ability 
with which they use space is one 
of the readiest arguments for the 
profitableness of advertising. In 
the case of such organizations as 
the National Biscuit Company 
the amount spent for publicity 
comes from business interests that 
were non-advertisers before the 
combination. Railroads will al- 
ways be under the necessity of so- 
liciting business through the use 
of printers’ ink, and the consoli- 
dation will probably serve to in- 
crease the effectiveness of their 


announcements. 
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Let your advertisements repre- 
sent your goods—not yourself. 


THE announcement by the Rail- 
way Age that a larger addition 
has been made to the railway 
mileage of the United States in 
I901 than in any preceding year 
since 1890, lends special interest to 
some figures just published by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
regarding the railways of the 
United States and of the world. 
According to these figures the 
steam railways of the United 
States now aggregate practically 
200,000 miles, and those of the en- 
tire world nearly 500,000 miles: 
‘Yo be more accurate, it may be 
said that the figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics show the number of 
miles of railway in operation in 
the United States at the end of 
1900 as 194,321, and adding the es- 
timate of the Railway Age, 5,057, 
the construction for the year 1901, 
brings the grand total for the 
United States to 199,378 miles. 
This, it is understood, does not 
include railways operated by elec- 
tricity, of which the mileage ex- 
clusive of street and suburban 
roads is now considerable and 
rapidly increasing, so that it may 
safely be said that the railway 
mileage of the United States, ex- 
clusive of those for street and 
suburban service, is fully 200,000 
miles. For the entire world, the 
London Daily Mail Year-Book 
for 1902 estimates the total miles 
onen for traffic at 484,348, of 
which 220,657 miles were in North 
America; 168,605 in Europe; 35,- 
580 miles in Asia; 28,365 in South 
America; 15,860 in Africa, and 
15,282 miles in Australasia. Thus 
the United States has two-fifths 
of the railway mileage of the 
world, and a larger mileage than 
any other single country. Com- 
paring the mileage of other coun- 
tries with that of the United 
States, the United States stands 
first with 199,378 miles; German 
Empire, 31,034; Russia, 209,804; 
France, 26,613; India, 25,035; 
Austria-Hungary, 22,919; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 21,700; Cana- 
da, 17,657; British Australasia, 
15,266; Argentina, 10,419; Italy, 
9.810; Mexico, 9,603; Brazil, 8,- 
718, and Spain, 8,300. 





' 
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Be brief, but don’t be afraid 
that the reader will refuse con- 
sideration to an interesting story. 
Balzac takes five, ten, twenty-five 
pages to sketch a character, while 
Dickens often does the same trick 
in as many lines. But Balzac’s 
character delineations are as_ in- 
teresting and conscientious as 
those of the English novelist, and 
they hold readers with as firm a 
grip. If you cannot be a Dickens 
do not be afraid of Balzac’s meth- 
ods. Cut out every superfluous 
word, but use enough to make 
your point. Be a combination of 
both if you can, but keep the end 
of your matter in view—to give a 
true, satisfying, complete idea of 
your goods. If you give the de- 
scription as well as you know how 
the mere number of words is not 
important. It’s the impression that 
the ad or booklet leaves upon the 
reader that makes for good adver- 
tising. 

WHITE space is a bonny thing in 
an ad. And so is white type— 
plain, easy-reading body type, not 
above eight or ten point, set solid 
(or “leaded with the rule,” as 
printers say). In comparison, 
twelve point is almost large 
enough for a three-sheet poster. 
An ad in two or three straight 
paragraphs, taking up about four 
inches single column, set in plain 
letter, makes an oasis on the aver- 
age advertising page—a place 
where the eye, confused amid 
shrieking display, can stop and 
have a rest. Such an ad is won- 
drously conspicuous in a riot of 
display. But a note of black is 
usually necessary to heighten its 
whiteness and make it more allur- 
ing. Wise advertisers who de- 
sign their ads according to the 
laws of contrast have found -that 
the picture furnishes this black 
note in the most attractive form. 
In some cases this note is gray, as 


in Ladies’ Home Journal ads, but. 


either black or gray serve to bring 
out the paragraph. The picture 
furnishes the freshest means of 
obtaining the black that is need- 
ed. Type display has been so cru- 
elly and thoughtlessly overdone in 
the past few years that the wiser 
advertisers seldom use it, even in 
a catch line. 


_No one will succeed in adver- 
tising unless he has an ambition 
to succeed. 


MAKE your meaning clear, even_ 


if you have to sacrifice brevity in 
order to do so. 


It is said that during the holi- 
day period the New York Times 
declined columns of desirable ad- 
vertising because of limitations of 
space. Advertisers were forced 
to curtail their space in order that 
they might not encroach upon the 
news. 





THE size of the circulation of a 
newspaper is not the only thing to 
be considered. The quality of the 
circulation is equally important, 
while the character of the paper 
is paramount. From these three 
factors large advertisers are able 
to get at the approximate value of 
advertising space in a newspaper. 


At the end of its first decade of 
existence, just as it was becoming 
the most hackneyed thing in all 
picturedom, the halftone has been 
improvéd and given new value. 
The device of prihting it upon 
warm-tinted papers has rejuve- 
nated it in one way, while sepia 
inks that lend it the softness of 
etchings and bromide prints have 
purged it of all resemblance to the 
sort of picture overdone in cheap 
magazines and poorly printed 
newspapers. There is still anoth- 
er improvement, older than either 
of these, but not well enough 
known to advertisers. The New 
York Journal (which gets more 
fine picture effects with less 
means than any publication in the 
world, perhaps), discovered some 
years ago that the straight edges 
of the halftone must be obliterated 
at all hazards. It accomplished 
the feat by using borders and oth- 
er devices, which broke up the 
straight lines and right angles. By 
the employment of highly paid 
artists it has brought the newspa- 
per picture to a plane that makes 
it worthy of being called “Art.” 
Study of the Sunday magazine 
sections of both the Journal and 
the New York Herald will teach 
advertisers more about the kind of 
art needed in ads than a year in 
Paris. 
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AN advertisement ought to de- 
scribe the article advertised very 
minutely. A great many descrip- 
tions do not describe. 


To get best results from adver- 
tising in different papers it is nec- 
essary to study the character of the 
publication and the peculiarities of 
its readers. 


Tuts is the day of the folder 
and the booklet. The old-fash- 
ioned, flimsy, 6x9 dodger has dis- 
appeared. It seldom had a story 
to tell, and when it did that story 
was soggy and unappetizing. With 
the same area of paper the modern 
advertiser gets up eight pages 
3x44, divides his story into pages 
likewise, goes in for light type, 
leaves a good half of his page 
clean and serves up a story that is 
attractive and digestible. 


Leslie’s Weekly sees reason for 
believing that the consolidation of 
railroad interests now in progress 

must prove “disastrous in some 
degree to all enterprises depend- 
ing partly upon railroad advertis- 
ing as a source of income.” There 
is hardly a periodical in the coun- 
try, however, that would be seri- 
ously affected bv a loss of all its 
railroad advertising, for publicity 
is divided into so many separate 
branches that no publication is 
dependent upon any special one, 
unless it be a trade journal. The 
loss to publishing interests as a 
whole would be enormous, of 
course, but it is now well known 
that consolidations seldom have 
an effect other than beneficial up- 
on publicity. The “trusts” are 
among the most liberal advertis- 
ers, for one thing, and the ability 
with which they use space is one 
of the readiest arguments for the 
profitableness of advertising. In 
the case of such organizations as 
the National Biscuit Company 
the amount spent for publicity 
comes from business interests that 
were non-advertisers before the 
combination. Railroads will al- 
ways be under the necessity of so- 
liciting business through the use 
of printers’ ink, and the consoli- 
dation will probably serve to in- 
crease the’ effectiveness of their 
announcements. 
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Let your advertisements repre- 
sent your goods—not yourself. 


THE announcement by the Rail- 
way Age that a larger addition 
has been made to the railway 
mileage of the United States in 
Ig01 than in any preceding year 
since 1890, lends special interest to 
some figures just published by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
regarding the railways of the 
United States and of the world. 
According to these figures the 
steam railways of the United 
States now aggregate practically 
200,000 miles, and those of the en- 
tire world nearly 500,000 miles: 
‘Lo be more accurate, it may be 
said that the figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics show the number of 
miles of railway in operation in 
the United States at the end of 
1900 as 194,321, and adding the es- 
timate of the Railway Age, 5,057, 
the construction for the year 1901, 
brings the grand total for the 
United States to 199,378 miles. 
This, it is understood, does not 
include railways operated by elec- 
tricity, of which the mileage ex- 
clusive of street and suburban 
roads is now considerable and 
rapidly increasing, so that it may 
safely be said that the railway 
mileage of the United States, ex- 
clusive of those for street and 
suburban service, is fully 200,000 
miles. For the entire world, the 
London Daily Mail Year-Book 
for 1902 estimates the total miles 
onen for traffic at 484,348, of 
which 220,657 miles were in North 
America; 168,605 in Europe; 35,- 
580 miles in Asia; 28,365 in South 
America; 15,860 in Africa, and 
15,282 miles in Australasia. Thus 
the United States has two-fifths 
of the railway mileage of the 
world, and a larger mileage than 
any other single country. Com- 
paring the mileage of other coun- 
tries with that of the United 
States, the United States stands 
first with 199,378 miles; German 
Empire, 31,034; Russia, 20,804; 
France, 26,613; India, 25,035; 
Austria-Hungary, 22,919; Great 
Britain and Ireland, 21,700; Cana- 
da, 17,657; British Australasia, 
15,266; Argentina, 10,419; Italy, 
9.810; Mexico, 9,603; Brazil, 8,- 
718, and Spain, 8,300. 














FIRST 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition, twenty-one compet- 
ing advertisements were received 
in time for consideration and re- 
port in this present issue of the 
Little Schoolmaster. Of these, 
the one reproduced on the oppo- 
site page is thought to be the best. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Mr. James W. Brack- 
ett, editor and publisher of the 
Phillips (Me.) Woods (formerly 
Phonograph), and it appeared in 
that paper of Dec. 27, 1901. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK for one 
year from date of presentation 
was sent to Mr. Brackett when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. In accordance with the 
terms of the competition, two ad- 
ditional counons, one to Mr. 
Brackett and one to the advertis- 
ing manager of the Maine Woods, 
were sent, when it was discovered 
that the advertisement that had 
appeared in the Maine Woods was 
better than any other that had 
thus far been submitted. 

Mr. Brackett’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file and will 
have further consideration later 
on as specifically provided in the 
terms and regulations of the con- 
test. 

Maine Woods has the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in 
Franklin County, Maine, and 
prints more than twice as many 
copies as its next best rival. It is 
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also the only newspaper in Frank- 
lin County which owns and ope- 
rates an up-to-date steam printing 
plant. 

Each of the twenty unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
first week received a coupon good 
for one year’s subscription to 
Printers’ INK as a partial con- 
sideration for their efforts and in 
accordance with the terms of the 
contest. A number of the above 
ads were excellent, and there is 
nothing to prevent their resub- 
mission in a future week of the 
contest provided they are re-in- 
serted according to the terms set 
forth in the regulations printed 
elsewhere in this issue. That this 
competition will prove of benefit 
to those who finally come out the 
winners there can be no doubt. It 
will stimulate their ability to pro- 
duce good ads as well as kindle 
laudable ambition. 

ADEE 

OrIGINALITY that is builded on a 
foundation of comfmon ordinary horse 
sense is the only kind that is good in 
advertising.—Suggestions. 
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Tuts curious idea was successfully 
worked by a jeweler to sell cheap watch- 
es. He sent out circulars printed on 
common brown paper, although the cir- 
culars were attractively printed. He 
said that this was the only paper he 
could. afford to send out because the 
profit on cheap watches was so small. 
Then he removed the bulbs from the 
electric lights in his window and used 
common tallow candles and tin candle- 
sticks in connection with the disnlay of 
cheap watches, announcing that.this was 
the only light he could afford to use in 
connection with such low priced goods. 
—Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
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in business life are bigger than ever. There are 
more opportunities but the battle is sharper and 
keener. Being posted and well informed is one of 
the prime requisites to success for every youhg man 
who starts in actual business life. He should know 
about advertising and publicity. It’s the moving 
power of the new century and its possibilities are 
unlimited. 
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the journal for advertisers published every Wednes- 
day is the ablest exponent of American advertising 
and its weekly instructions have helped in the past 
ten years many a young man to fame and fortune. 
Says Mr. C. O. Peacock, a young Philadelphia 
merchant, who came to that city as a poor farmer’s 
boy only a few years ago: 


“PBINTFRS’ INK? I have often satup into the hours 
of the morning to the great detriment of my pty and 
rest reading it word for word. I think it is the best 
guide, teacher and adviser that any young and old 
advertiser can have.” 


Published every Wednesday. $5.00 per year, 
Sample copies 10 tents. Address with check 


CEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pub., 
10 Spruce &t., * New York. 


PREPAKED BY J, W, BRACKETT, PHILLIPS, MAINE. 
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THE SUGAR BOWL AWARDS. 





During the past four years 
Printers’ INK has made search- 
ing inquiries concerning the 
comparative merits of American 
newspapers of various sections 
and classes, and has given six 
awards, in each case a solid silver 
sugar bowl, made by Tiffany & 
Company. The details of the ex- 
aminations were fully set forth 
while in progress, and the conclu- 
sions arrived at were engraved 
upon the souvenir. 





NumsBer ONE. 


The first Sugar Bowl was 
awarded in February, 1899, to the 
Kansas City Star, that paper hav- 
ing been accorded the meritorious 
position of being the one among 
all those published west of Chi- 
cago that gives an advertiser best 
seryice in proportion to the price 
charged. 








The unshaded portion of the 
map printed above exhibits the 
great territory in which the Kan- 
sas City Star held first place in 
1899. 





NuMBER Two. 

The Second Sugar Bowl was 
awarded October 4, 1899, to the 
Los Angeles Times, that paper be- 
ing accorded thé proud distinction 


of being 
the one newspaper that gives an ad- 


vertiser best service for his money, in 
proportion to the price charged, in all 
that portion of the United States sit- 
uated below a line drawn from San 
Francisco through St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia to the Atlantic Ocean. 








The unshaded portion of the 
map printed above shows the 
great territory in which the Los 
Angeles Times was accorded pre- 
cedence in 1899. 





NuMBER THREE. 


The third Sugar Bowl was 
awarded April 11, 1900, to the 
Philadelphia Record. It bears the 
following inscription: 


Awarded April 11, 1900, by Print- 
ERs’ Ink, the Little Schoolmaster in the 
art of advertising, to the Philadelphia 
Record, that paper having been pro- 
nounced, after six months’ careful 
weighing of evidence, the one which 
gives an advertiser best service, in pro- 
portion to the price charged, among all 
the papers in the United States printed 
east of the City of Chicago. 





The unshaded portion of the 
map printed ‘above shows the 
great territory in which the Phil- 
adelphia Record was accorded 
precedence in 1900. 
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NuMBER Four. 

The fourth Sugar Bowl was 
awarded April 18, 1900, to the 
Chicago daily News. It bears the 
following inscription: 

Awarded April 18, 1900, by Print- 
ERS’ Ink, the Little Schoolmaster in the 
art of advertising, to the Chicago News, 
that paper, after a careful weighing of 
evidence during an examination extend- 
ing over a period of two years, having 
coe gromawases the one among all in 
the United States which gives an ad- 
vertiser best service in proportion to 
the price charged. 








The above map illustrates the 
central point from which is issued 
the paper which held first place in 
1900. 





The fifth Sugar Bowl bore the 
inscription here given: 

Awarded Jan. 17, 1901, by Printers’ 
Ink, the Little Schoolmaster in the art 
of advertising, to the Weekly Commer- 
cial, of Bangor, Me., that paper having 
been pronounced, after over eight 
months’ careful weighing of evidence, 
the one which gives an advertiser best 
service, in proportion to the _ price 
charged, among all the weeklies in the 
United States. 








The raised index finger at the 
extreme right hand points to the 
unexpected Jocality where, in the 





early part of 1901, was published 
the one weekly paper that gave an 
advertiser more service for his 
money than any other in all Am- 
erica. 

The Little Schoolmaster had 
not dreamed that a paper from so 
far down East would sustain so 
proud a position as to be accord- 
ed first place among all American 
weeklies in the matter of best ser- 
vice to an advertiser in proportion 
to the price charged, but of the 
justness of the award there has 
been no moment of doubt since the 
day it was decreed. 





Nunuzn Srx. 


_ The sixth Sugar Bowl bore the 
inscription here given: 

Awarded Nov. 20, 1901, by Printers’ 
Inx, the Little Schoolmaster in the art 
of advertising, to the Iron Age, that 
paper, after a canvassing of merits ex- 
tending over a period of ten months, 
having been pronounced the one trade 
paper in the United States of America 
that, taken all in all, renders its con- 
Stituency the best service and best 
serves its purpose as a medium for com- 
munication with a Specified class. 


It is not believed that a new ex- 
amination of merits instituted dur- 
ing the first months of the year 
1902 would lead to a different se 
lection for the recipient of the 
award in any one of the six cases 
dealt with. 





NuMBER SEVEN. 

A seventh award will be made 
within the next few months to the 
agricultural paper, weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly or however is- 
sued, that better serves its pur- 
pose than any other as an educa- 
tor and counsellor for our agricul- 
tural population, and best serves 
as an economical medium for com- 
municating with that class through 
its advertising columns and on 
the fairest terms, price and value 
considered. 
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CRITICISM AND SUGGES- © 
TIONS. 


Adequate space is used for ad- 
vertising whiskies, wines and 
beers every year, but the methods 
in favor at present are not calcu- 
lated to make this space as pro- 
ductive as it should be. For one 
thing, there is too great a reliance 
upon the mere names of brands, 
coupled with a lack of forceful ar- 
gument. Nearly every brand of 
whisky has a catch phrase of some 
sort, but in most cases it is an un- 
reasoning catch phrase. “Wilson’s 
—That’s All” is good publicity, 
but not the best, for it is not self- 
explanatory. The catch phrase at 
its best is a very expensive form 
of advertising. It must be herald- 
ed over a wide territory before 
there is any appreciable return, 
and it requires» great capital. 
“Wilson’s—That’s All” would be 
infinitely more convincing were it 
backed by reasons and arguments. 
The public loves reasons. The de- 
sire for the facts about commodi- 
ties is the great “Why?” of ad- 
vertising, and success often de- 
pends upon the way in which it is 
answered. Some firms like Schlitz 
and Pabst have recognized this 
demand for such reasons, but the 
majority of those who exploit 
wines, liquprs and beers content 
themselves with saying that their 
brands are “purest, best, oldest, 
most’ healthful and reliable.” But 
they seldom tell why. 

The facts about “pure spirits” 
in the story of “Old Crow,” on an- 
other page, are the sort of facts 
that the public reads with inter- 
est. Before it doubts them it will 
believe, provided they are pre- 
sented forcefully. These are the 
facts that a live adwriter would 
“play up” in booklets or ads. De- 
tails of manufacture are also en- 
tertaining to general readers, and 
cannot be printed too often. 

Another shortcoming of these 
branches of publicity is their lack 
of follow-up systems. It is gen- 
erally thought by the trade that 
no means of keying can be devised 
—that the consumer will never tell 
where he saw the ad that led him 
to buy a drink or bottle. Almost 
none of the large advertisers offer 
to send a booklet, though this is 


the readiest solution of the keying 
problem. Wine or whisky adver- 
tisers can easily kill two birds 
with one well written booklet. It 
will not only enable them to tell 
approximately who is_ reading 
their ads, but to back them up 
with arguments. 

Booklets should be of an at- 
tractive kind. There is a certain 
amount of sentiment about a wine 
or whisky. Brochures can easily 
have matter that will make them 
valuable as souvenirs. English 
literature is full of drinking songs 
and similar matter, while the 
greatest wine poem of the ages, 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
has never, so far as the writer 
knows, been done into an edition 
for exploiting wine. Yet, what 
would be more likely to appeal to 
the classes who drink champagne? 
If the Rubaiyat were gotten out in 
a neat edition, with decorations 
befitting it, advertised in a line at 
the bottom of the announcements 
of almost any wine now being 
featured in the papers of maga- 
zines, it would soon show the ad- 
vertiser what he was getting for 
his money. The advertising mat- 
ter in such an edition should not 
be too apparent. A single page 
for argument, with the name of 
the brand in tint on each page 
would suffice. Then the ad would 
be kept for the sake of the poem. 
If the matter were too glaring it 
would be thrown away. 

Much money is wasted by deal- 
ers and manufacturers in adver- 
tising trinkets—calendars, glass 
signs, tin and card hangers and 
other ineffective paraphernalia. 
Such novelties are too stereotyped. 
Who ever saw an argument on one 
of the glass signs hanging in a sa- 
loon or hotel? Who has ever 
been impressed by one? Who ever 
took the trouble to read one, or 
even to examine it closely? The 
money invested in such affairs 
must run into the hundreds of 
thousands ever year, but it brings 
but little return, and would better 
be spent in corkscrews, sample 
bottles or other novelties that have 
the merit of being useful. 

+> 


A MEDIUM is cheap or dear ac- 
cording to the results it brings, 
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HALFTONE ENGRAVING. 





It is called “halftone” presum- 
ably because the gradations are 
more nearly continuous than in 
the case of a wood cut, where 
black and white alternate. This 
is due to the interposition of a 
screen between the original and 
the plate in photographing the 
original for reproduction, and re- 
sults very often in making both 
lights and shadows gray. 

These defects in the process can, 
to a great extent, be corrected by 
the engraver, who takes the plate 
and spends from one to ten or 
more hours upon it, cutting out 
high lights, lightening halftones, 
burnishing the dark shadows to 
make them print as nearly solid 
as possible. By this means is ob- 
tained often a more beautiful re- 
sult even than by wood engrav- 
ing. The method is generally 
called finishing, and is included in 
the ordinary price for fine half- 
tone work. 

There is another method of fin- 
ishing called re-engraving, which 
consists in tooling the plate in 
woodcut manner, the result com- 
bining the strength of woodcuts 
witb the delicacy and truthfulness 
of the halftone. This work re- 
quires a very high order of artis- 
tic intelligence and ability, and the 
best men to do it are pictorial 
wood engravers. This makes the 
work very expensive, and is not 
often found outside of the best 
magazines and the highest grade 
of catalogues. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to 
get, as not one engraving house in 
a thousand has the men who can 
get the best results from this 
method of retouching. 

Halftones may be produced on 
zinc, brass or copper. Nearly all 
halftones in this country are now 
being made on copper. Some 
years ago they were all made on 
zinc. Copper, however, lends it- 
self more readily to delicate en- 
graving or etching; zinc is a some- 
what refractory metal, and brass 
was never a success. The last- 
named was employed sometimes in 
making halftones that were to be 
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* used for long runs, and was sup- 


posed to stand more wear than 
zinc or copper. 

The process is, roughly, as fol- 
lows: 

A drawing or photograph is 
placed before the camera and a 
photograph is taken on a sensitive 
plate through a “screen” placed 
one-eighth of an inch, more or 
less, in front of the plate and be- 
tween it and the lens. 

The screen is a plate of glass, 
diamond ruled with very fine 
cross bar lines, giving it the ef- 
fect of a sieve when looked 
through. The number of these 
lines may range all the way from 
80 to 240 to the inch. The finer 
the mesh, the more exactly the de- 
tails of the original are *repro- 
duced in the engraving, the less 
contrast is lost. The finer the 
mesh, the shallower the plate, the 
shorter its life on the press, the 
more difficult to print from. 

The light passing through the 
meshes of this screen strikes the 
gelatine plate, and makes a dot 
more or less heavy according to 
the shade of the corresponding 
spot on the original. The appear- 
ance of the photograph taken 
through the screen is that of an 
immense number of dots of more 
or less strength or heaviness. 

After, being developed in the 
ordinary way, the gelatine film of 
the negative is stripped off the 
glass and put on to another piece 
of glass of great thickness, the re- 
verse side of the film up. When 
dry this negative is ready to print 
from. 

A plate of copper is buffed to a 
high polish, coated with fresh 
glue, sensitized and dried. 

It is then put into the printing 
frame with the glass negative, and 
the two are screwed together with 
powerful vises to insure perfect 
contact. The printing is done on 
the sensitive film of the copper. 
The copper is removed from the 
frame in a dark room, and washed 
under a tap until the sensitized 
glue that has not been acted upon 
by the light is washed away. 

The plate is heated until the 
sensitive film is quite hard, and 
the back of the plate is then cov- 
ered with asphalt varnish. At this 
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point it is plunged into the etch- 
ing bath, consisting of perchloride 
of iron. 

The etching solution eats into 
that part of the plate which is un- 
protected by the hardened film, 
leaving the picture on the plate in 
a series of raised dots of varying 
thickness or intensity. Where the 
dots are largest, and therefore 
closest together, are naturally the 
shadows, and where they are the 
smallest, or farthest apart, are the 
lights of the picture when printed. 

When the etching has been 
done to a sufficient depth the plate 
is washed, routed, “finished” by 
the engraver, mounted on wood, 
and is ready for the printer. 

Halftones may be made from 
photographs, wash drawing or 
paintings, pencil or charcoal 
drawings, and even from pen and 
ink drawings. It is usual, how- 
ever, to reproduce pen and ink 
drawings by line engraving, 
which retains all the strength of 
the lines without cutting them up 
into dots, as halftone engraving 
does. 

Vignetting is the etching away 
of the edges of the halftone until 
it fades away imperceptibly. It is 
done by re-etching. The process 
is as follows: After the first etch- 
ing in the bath is completed and 
the plate has been washed, the en- 
graver paints the plate a little dis- 
tance from the edge with some 
asphalt varnish, then with a cam- 
el’s hair pencil he applies a little 
etching solution to the edge of the 
plate, and watches it eat away the 
metal till he thinks it is sufficient- 
ly light, when he washes it off. He 
proceeds thus with each edge, 
very carefully protecting those 
parts which are not to be etched 
with varnish, and working in and 
out with his brush till the most 
delicate gradations of light and 
shade have been obtained. 

The work can only be done by 
men of experience and artistic 
taste, and adds a good deal to the 
cost of the finished engraving. 

Vignetted halftones are much 
more difficult to print from than 
those with defined edges, and 
many a fine book or catalogue has 
been spoiled by careless printing 
which has brought out a harsh 
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outline all around a delicate vig- 
nette. 

The best paper on which to 
print halftones is coated or enam- 
eled paper, but other paper may be 
used with fair results, if care is 
taken in the printing and not too 
fine a screen is used in making 
the halftone. 

A screen of 200 to the inch is 
so fine as to be almost commer- 
cially impossible. Only the most 
careful and experienced pressmen 
can handle such plates. They do 
not last long, wear out quickly, re- 
quire much duplication to run a 
large edition, and only the very 
finest kind of paper can be used 
for the work. 

A screen of 175 lines has been 
used by the best printers for the 
finest grade of catalogue work, 
but it takes very careful press- 
work and _ very’ experienced 
handling. 

A screen of 150 lines is consid- 
ered very fine by the ordinary 
printer, who would much rather 
have it about 133, as offering less 
work, and less liability of filling 
up with ink and printing smudgy 
under the care which the ordinary 
pressman is capable of giving it. 

A screen of 133 is the finest that 
should be used on a supercalen- 
dered paper, and 100 would be bet- 
ter if the run is to be a long one, 
or if the reproduced objects do 
not contain much detail work. 

Very good results may be at- 
tained by this latter combination, 
with a fair quality of ink and or- 
dinary care on the part of the 
pressman. 

A screen of 80 or 85 is now used 
for halftones to be printed in the 
daily newspapers. 

The cost of halftones is gener- 
ally figured on a basis of from 15 
to 25 cents per square inch, ac- 
cording to the quality of the work 


. and the reputation of the engrav- 


er, with a price of $1 to $3.50 or 
more, aS the minimum charge for 
a single cut. Vingetted cuts cost 
about five cents per square inch 
extra. 





Ir is so easy to exaggerate in circu- 
lation figures and it is so common as 
to be almost a matter of accepted cus- 
tom among papers of all classes.—C. 
W. Riddick, Editor of Republican, Wi- 
nimac, Ind, s 
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Le adjoining ad is attractive and 
me likely to produce the desired re- 
‘sults. It was reproduced from the 
Pittsburg Press. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 


A publisher in Western Nebraska is 
in trouble. It is not a new trouble, 
either. It is one that has troubled pub- 
lishers for many years. It is the ques- 
tion of accepting advertising from mer- 
{chants _ in neighboring towns. The pub- 
lisher in question writes: 

“Thursday morning, press day, we 
received a batch of advertising from a 
business man in a_ neighboring town 
and inserted it. Friday afternoon a 
local merchant dropped into the office 
and politely told us that he did not 
care to patronize a paper that did ad- 
vertising for geople in other towns, 
igently nny Hy at if we did not dro 
the business he would seek to have all 

dvertising dropped by local patrons. As 
‘a matter of principle should we accept 
the hint and drop the foreign advertis- 
ing? Is it wrong to sell space to for- 
eign merchants?” 

As a matter of principle our corre- 
spondent should tell the local merchant 
to go to Hades. As a matter of busi- 
ness he would better go a little slow. 
The local merchant who objects to his 
local paper carrying advertising for 
outside merchants is a mighty small 
specimen of a man. But our corre- 
Say should judge for himself in 
the face of local conditions whether he 
can afford to make a fight for the prin- 
ciple involved. If he is able to make a 
fight he should by all means do so. If 
not, he should refuse foreign advertis- 
ing.—Western Editor for December. 

— — +o+-—__— 


ARGENTINE PAPERS. 


| One feature of the progress of the 
,South American States is the increase 
‘of. the number of newspapers and mag- 
azines. A recent issue of the Demo- 
graphic Bulletin of the Argentine Re- 
public giv es some details of the develop- 
ment of printing and journalism in that 
country. The article calls attention to 
the fact that the first printing office in 
the region of the River Platte was es- 
tablished in 1705 by some Jesuit fathers 
at their missions in Paragu 

The first newspaper in Tonnes Ayres 
was the Mercantile Telegraph, which 
came out in 1801. At that time there 
was no freedom for the press, but the 
revolution of 1801 gave an impulse to 
the publication of newspapers, and from 
that time on the number kept growing 
larger. 

There are now 739 eriodicals pub- 
lished in the country. bf these 94 are 
dailies and 256 weeklies; 682 of them 
are Spanish, but 11 are English, 24 
Italian and 7 French. 





Quatity of circulation should always 
be considered secondary. Of what val- 
ue is quality of circulation if the paper 
possesses but few subscribers? 

chi lh hitman 


Apvertisers gentrally are constantly 
growing in knowledge and improving 
their methods of advertising. or this 
reason success in advertising is con- 
Sstantly growing harder of achievement. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY TO 
SPEND? 
By Seth Brown. 

Truly an interesting question. 
It all depends upon the goods and 
the competition. Another good 
question to ask is, Who else is in 
the field and how well are they 
occupying it? 

Take baking powder. It will be 
conceded that this article has been 
well advertised. There was a time 
when a manufacturer might have 
started a baking powder business 
with small capital, and by judic- 
ious effort had a good chance to 
win out. That time has passed. 
There is no use talking about 
trusts and their good or bad feat- 
ures. Let politicians do that. The 
fact remains that a firm that has 
gone in and possessed the land, is 
making a good article and has 
a strong and sensible advertising 
policy, is in a position to continue. 
Before the business can be di- 
verted to any great extent it will 
be necessary to get a better arti- 
cle or spend more money pushing 
it. Another thing. The new ar- 
ticle must be a good deal better, 
and the big concern generally sees 
to it. that theirs is about as good 
as can be made. 

I knew 2 firm that did not be- 
lieve this. They were going to 
sell to jobbers at better discounts, 
give retail men more profit and 
sell an article just as good. The 
jobber and retail man would be 
glad to push it along, you know, 
because they would get larger 
profits. 

They forgot about the public. 

I asked them, “How much 
money have you got?” They 
seemed to. think it was none of 
my business. Then I asked them 
how much, money they would put 
up and be able to lose without se- 
riously imperilling their capital. 
This seemed easier, and at last I 
learned that they would put up 
$2,000. This was to include their 
advertising expenses and my ser- 
vice. Two thousand dollars 
against the combined result of 
possibly a million. Their great 
point was that they would re-in- 
vest their profits. Re- -investing 
profits looks easy, but it is the 
rock upon which many a concern 


has gone up against to disaster. 
The trouble is there are no profits 
to re-invest. One dash, one chance 
in a hundred, and nothing behind 
it to give them another chance for 
their money. 

I thanked them for the offer, 
but refused the service and ex- 
plained my reasons. Other heads 
were bowed beside the remains of 


foolish advertising experiment. 
They probably think advertising 
doesn’t pay. 


How much to spend? It must 
be enough to justify a reasonable 
hope of success. No one knows 
absolutely in advance what will 
be the result of advertising effort. 
Those with most experience and 
ability can make the closest guess, 
and they try the best plan first, 
but are sure to keep enough mon- 
ey in reserve to be able to change 
the policy if necessary. 

Some lines can be tried with lit- 
tle money. They are most invit- 
ing. Other lines require enough 
money to make a positive disturb- 
ance before results can be expect- 
ed. They must make noise enough 
to be heard by all the people be- 
fore trade can be expected to 
move in their direction. 

The foolish man thinks only of 
his own business. The wonderful 
goodness of his product, and the 
money he can make by re-invest- 
ing his profits). The wise man 
studies the situation from the 
buyer’s standpoint. He makes up 
his mind in advance as to how 
much publicity he must have be- 
fore he can expect success, and 
then sits down and counts his 
money. 

The exception? Oh, yes, there 
are exceptions to this rule. No- 
body knows what the percentage 
is, but experienced advertising 
men can think of but few. Some 
have spent money and won in vio- 
lation to all rules of business 
sense. Chance, luck, gamble. The 
exception is so small that it cuts 
no figure. The real advertising 
work has been done, as it should 
be, by some one who knows the 
facts and has the sagacity to un- 
derstand how much money to 
spend. 


«>> 





ALways make your meaning 
clear. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY MADE IN NEW 
YORK AND EXPORTED. 
Sixteen reporters and six business 
men gathered on November 28 in re- 
sponse to the general invitation of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, to hear 
Seymour Bell, the commercial agent of 
Great Britain in the United States, ex- 
pound his views on American trade 
competition, says a dispatch to the New 

York Times. 

Mr. Bell said that what America 
wanted from abroad was daily getting 
less, but that Great Britain was being 
cut out of even this small portion of 
the market by France and Germany. 
He attributed this to Great Britain’s 
backwardness in using labor saving and 
automatic machinery. He declared that 
the working, classes of Great Britain 
must be educated up to such machinery 
and be convinced that its use was es- 
sential before Great Britain could com- 
pete with America. 

Mr. Bell said there was no doubt 
that the reciprocity movement in the 
United States would result in the re- 
moval or reduction of many of the du- 
ties now enforced, but it would be in 
the case of articles in which the Unit- 
ed States was quite safe from foreign 
competition. 

There was, said Mr. Bell, a growing 
need for tea and Scotch whisky in the 
United States. His speech disclosed the 
fact that the India and Ceylon tea 
merchants have entered into a pooling 
arrangement for the purpose of pro- 
moting the sale of their brands in the 
United States. 

The speaker denied the statement 
that American cement is inferior to 
Portland cement. 

Scotch whisky, he said, was now be- 
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ing made in New York and exported in 
large quantities to South America. 
Mr. Bell declared that there was no 
prejudice in America against British 
goods, only the British could not ex- 
pect their goods to be bought when, as 
in the case of agricultural machinery, 
the American article was lighter, more 
durable and cheaper. Nor could the 
colonies be blamed for patronizing Am- 
erica in preference to Great Britain in 
this branch of machinery. 
acnesicumeiligiiaamadaent 


USED HIS WINDOWS EFFECT- 
IVELY. 


A story is going the rounds of a man 
in a large Eastern city who arrived with 
nothing but a stock of cigars, and pro- 
posed to advertise extensively, with no 
capital other than his windows. The 
cigars were made in the Southern 
States, so growing cotton plants were 
placed among the displayed boxes. An- 
other feature was the use of devil’s 
head masks, with moving ribbon 
streamers from the mouths. A _ clock 
dial, with cigars for numerals, and 
cards with four cigars attached, and be- 
neath a twenty-five cent piece, and the 
legend, “Four for a quarter,” were 
among other devices used. In adver- 
tising a cigar called Beacon Light, a 
lighthouse of cigar boxes, with a con- 
cealed incandescent light, was utilized, 
while on the surface of a glass, beneath 
which was green silk in representation 
of billows, a miniature boat plied to and 
fro, propelled by an electric motor. 


+), 


Ler your cut of the article be as 
good as the article. You can’t do jus- 
tice to a good article by using a poor 
cut. 
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NERVES 


Firm flesh and self confidence come from a sound 
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MALT MARROW 


bottles; it costs $2.00, delivered in Chicago. 





McAVOY BREWING CO., 


CHICAGO. 





& CHICAGO EFFORT. IT IS THOUGHT TO BE A GOOD ONB—ATTRACTIVE AND MAKING ITS 


POINTS, . 
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SOME CHAMPAGNE PUB- 
LICITY 


CLARENCE E, SWEZEY, OF THE 
BROTHERHOOD WINE COMPANY, 
AND EDITOR OF “VINTAGE,” NEW 
YORK CITY, TELLS THE LITTLE 
SCHOOLMASTER SOME INSIDE 
METHODS OF CHAMPAGNE ADVER- 
TISING. 


It is more or less a matter of 
conjecture as to why the exploit- 
ing of champagne has been made 
so expensive. Whether it was 
from design in order to deter oth- 
ers from entering the field or 
whether it is just the natural out- 
come of the business the problem 
is difficult of solution, and even if 
it should be correctly solved the 
answer would not alter the fact 
that to put a new brand of cham- 
pagne upon the market calls for 
more money and greater risks 
than the average American busi- 
ness man is willing to assume. Al- 
though the champagne people, as 
a whoie, use very little newspaper 
space in order to sell their goods, 
they are among our largest ad- 
vertisers. Two, three, and even 
five hundred thousand dollars per 
annum is often a small amount for 
them to pay in order to keep their 
goods before those people who are 
most likely to use them. If news- 
papers could be used to advantage 
whole pages would be a bagatelle 
as compared to the cost of other 
mediums now in use by the trade. 
The general advertiser has an 
idea that five dollars per line is 
rather a high price to pay for an 
advertisement, and he is very apt 
to demand a large circulation for 
his money; but what would he 
think if the total circulation of a 
medium was only ten or twelve 
hundred copies and the rate 
charged was nine hundred dollars 
per line of three words: “Broth- 
po tow Extra Dry?” Don’t you 
think that he would have a fit? 
Newspapers are not in it at all 
when it comes to a menu of some 
fashionable ball or gathering. But, 
you say, this will happen but once 
in_a life time. On the contrary, it 
is an almost an every day occur- 
rence, especially during the ball 
season, and it not only happens 
here in New York City but it oc- 
curs in every large city in the 


United States. The cheapest line 
rate on any of these menus is one 
case of wine, which at wholesale 
price is thirty dollars, and this in- 
creases according to the import- 
ance of the coming event. An- 
other feature, too, that men in 
other lines shy at is the universal 
one of sending champagne to 
these balls on consignment. Close 
scrutiny may seem to warrant the 
sending of a hundred cases of the 
wine, and they are accordingly 
sent. Sometime during the next 
dav the truck is sent to bring back 
what wine was not used. Perhaps 
only one or two cases are re- 
turned, then again it may be that 
ninety-five cases are returned. 
The cost, however, is just the 
same, ten, fifteen or twenty cases 
for having the brand printed on 
the menu. So many things enter 
into this branch of the business 
that to establish any rule or even 
to map out a plan of campaign 
beforehand is almost an impossi- 
bility. The night may prove to be 
bad and the attendance is there- 
fore small, or some national ca- 
lamity may befall us, and of 
course the ball is a failure; again, 
the other fellow, who also has his 
wine on the list at the same price, 
may have more friends among 
the throng, and there may be a 
stampede for his wine that despite 
all of your experience and inge- 
nuity you could not head off, or, 
possibly, your wine was not prop- 
erly chilled and it did not taste 
good; but be these all as they 
may you simply do your best and 
the head of your firm pats you on 
the back and tells you to look for 
better luck next time. 

Champagne being a_ neutral 
wine, or, in other words, a wine 
without character, the advertising 
of it resolves itself into popular- 
izing the brand and not the wine. 
The nearer champagne comes to 
having no taste the nearer it ap- 
proaches perfection, paradoxical 
as it may seem, and therefore to 
advertise it is is only necessary to 
make the namé popular, there’s 
the rub. Of late years several 
American firms have ventured in- 
to champagne making, but al- 
though they sell large quantities 
of their products it must be at- 
mitted that they have not, as yet, 
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achieved any wonderful success, 
and for several reasons. Carbon- 
ated wines have also done great 
injury to the true champagne in- 
dustry in America. 

In the case of the Brotherhood 
Wine Company it can safely be 
said that they have met the con- 
ditions as they were at the outset 
of their embarking in the busi- 
ness. Although an old house in 
the wine trade they are the young- 
est in the champagne making, and 
yet what they have done for Am- 
erican champagne has done more 
good than all the work that was 
done in America in the thirty 
years prior to their entering the 
field. In the first place, they made 
a champagne that was as near 
neutral as possible, then they told 
their customers that -it was no bet- 
ter than the best imported. They 
also went for the trade direct, and 
what they have accomplished is 
fittingly told when it is said that 
only a few days ago the American 
Champagne Makers’ Association 
unanimously elected Mr. Edward 
R. Emerson, president of the 
Brotherhood Wine Company, 
president of their association. 

palace Waste 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
By Dean Bowman. 


Sampling is considered to be a 
good mode of advertising in many 
lines, but it is rather unusual for 
a brewery to tap their vats and 
tell the public to drink their fill to 
introduce a new _ brew. The 
Thomas Ryan Brewing Company, 
of Syracuse, N. recently an- 
nounced that everybody was wel- 
come to call and sample the beer 
to their heart's content, and there 
were not enough street cars in the 
city to carry the crowd out their 
way and over 1,000 men formed a 
procession and marched in a body 
to quench their thirst, and some of 
them must have been very thirsty, 
as over 200 barrels were dispensed 
as an advertisement. 

* * * 


In a Kansas town there was 
lately held a black cat contest 
which was both novel and inter- 
esting. A firm advertised to give 
prizes to the children who would 
cut out and mount on cardboard 
the most comical, cutest and clev- 
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er looking kit that their little 
brains could contrive. Black pa- 
per was used, and some of the sil- 
houettes were marvellously life- 
like and laughable in positions. 
The entrees were exhibited in the 
show windows of the concern and 
attracted the attention of all 
lovers of tabby. The winners were 
decided by vote, each kittie bear- 
ing a number, and the prize takers 
were not known until the contest 


closed. 
* « 


An extensive advertising medi- 
cine concern up in New England 
are figuring on the possibilities of 
the kinetoscope as an advertising 
medium. One of the members of 
the corporation, who is an enthu- 
siast on the subject, hopes to have 
photographic films taken of the 
different departments of the labo- 
ratory, preceded by natives of 
the tropics gathering materials for 
the manufacture of the medicine 
and then having the continuous 
film end with a patient seen in dif- 
ferent stages of recuperation. 

* * * 


The Edison Company have es- 
tablished a permanent exhibition 
department for everything elec- 
trical on the first floor of their 
large building on Head Place, 
Boston. The exhibit is open daily 
from 10 a.m. to IO p.m., and is 
free, with nothing to sell. That is, 
no sales of the various contriv- 
ances are made, but all informa- 
tion is furnished as to where and 
how they can be obtained. The 
latest novelties in lighting, heat- 
ing, cooking and advertising by 
electricity is illustrated and de- 
scribed by competent attendants, 
and the show is interesting and 
entertaining. 

+ * * 


The Art Museum at Boston has 
just now on view a magnificent 
collection of foreign pictorial pos- 
tal cards, numbering into the 
thousands, and _ illustrating the 
historical points of interest all 
over Europe. Many of the designs 
are of an advertising nature. 
Some enterprising Yankee should 
immediately prepare a series of 
notable American places and reap 
a rich reward for enterprise. 
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‘BOOKLETS. 





The man who sits down to 
write a booklet is not hampered 
by considerations of space, as he 
would be were he writing a news- 
paper or magazine advertisement. 
He has plenty of room in which 
to tell his whole story, if he 
wishes. 

The problem is to tell the story 
in its details without becoming 
tiresome—to tell it in so interest- 
ing and entertaining a manner that 
the reader will be led on and on, 
until, after he has finished read- 
ing, he is left with a definite and 
favorable impression of the goods 
advertised. 

The making of a booklet may 
be divided into two phases—the 
literary and the mechanical. The 
literary phase deals with the mat- 
ter—the idea underlying the book- 
let, and the words in which the 
idea is clothed. The mechanical 
phase deals with the type, paper, 


ink, illustrations and all the de- 
tails which go to make up the 
finished product. These’ two 


phases of booklet-making must be 
considered together, or the book- 
let will be a failure. In other 
words, writer, artist and printer 
must all work in harmony to pro- 
duce the best results. And fur- 
thermore, the writer must have a 
pretty clearly-defined idea of the 
mechanical details before he puts 
pen to paper. 

The idea back of every booklet 
is, of course, the selling of goods. 
Its treatment depends upon the 
nature of the goods, the class of 
people to be reached, and upon 
the purpose for which the booklet 
is used. 

It is well to pay close attention 
to the first two considerations 
mentioned above. Many a booklet 
has been spoiled because the 
wrong key has been struck. The 
style that will sell chest exercisers 
to young men will not sell furs to 
women; the style that appeals to 
the wearers of $3.50 shoes will 
probably grate on the purchasers 
of expensive jewelry. The expe- 
rienced writer, like the shrewd 
salesman, adopts his style of ad- 
dress to the individuality of his 
customer. It is a good plan, there- 
fore, to mentally “size up” your 
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probable audience before writing 

a single word. 

Humor, if not forced, is often 
acceptable in a booklet, provided 
the subject admits of its use—and 
provided the booklet is not intend- 
ed for women. It is peculiar, but 
none the less true, that the aver- 
age woman does not appreciate 
humor, and, in fact, seems to be 
irritated by it. The tone to be 
used in a booklet addressed to 
women is one of deference—the 
arguments should be in the nature 
of an appeal to the emotions as 
well as to reason. A confidential 
tone, if it does not become too fa- 
miliar, is usually effective. 

The purpose for which a book- 
let is used must also be consid- 
ered carefully. If the booklet is 
to be sent out broadcast, it must 
be so worded that the first page 


will practically summarize the 
contents of the booklet. If, on 
the other hand, it is sent out in 


answer to inquiries brought in by 
magazine or other advertising, the 
booklet becomes in the nature of 


supplementary advertising, and 
may be treated in a more explana- 
tory style. 


In the one case, its mission is 
to create interest; in the other, to 
sustain it. 

The use of short paragraphs, 
set off by sub-heads or marginal 
notes, is always advisable. There 
is sound common sense back of 
this advice. 

In the first place, the eye in- 
stinctively recoils from a_ solid 
page of type. In the second place, 
if the matter is divided up and 
classified, the busy man, who 
might not be willing to wade 
through an entire booklet for in- 
formation, will pick out the por- 
tion. that interests him, read it, 
and thus be impelled to read the 
whole. The most fluent orator in 
the world cannot move an audi- 
ence of deaf-mutes, because they 
cannot hear what he has to say. 
and the most skillfully-worded 
booklet will not sell goods unless 
the people who receive it will 
read it. 

The writing of a booklet re- 
quires on. the part of its writer 
the most intimate knowledge of 
the goods to be advertised. The 
writer must have his facts at his 
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pen-point, so that his words will 
flow readily and naturally. No 
man can explain to other men 
what he does nat know. himself. 
And if he attempts to cover up his 
lack of knowledge with big. words 
and fine writing he only exposes 
his ignorance all the more plainly. 
A booklet must deal in facts. It 
must reflect the enthusiasm of its 
author—for if the writer himself 
is not enthusiastic, he cannot in- 
spire enthusiasm in his readers. 

The booklet, too, must be in 
harmony with the other advertis- 
ing matter issued by the house— 
and all the advertising matter 
must be in harmony with the 
character of the house itself. The 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety could not have used a book- 
let like the “Dilly Baxter Letters,” 
and yet the “Billy Baxter Letters” 
were the best kind of advertising 
matter for Red Raven Splits. 

Testimonials are always a 
strong addition to a _ booklet. 
What other people think of goods 
is always more convincing than 
the claims made by the manufact- 
urer or dealer. It is often a good 
plan to scatter the testimonials 
among the reading pages, as mar- 
ginal or foot-notes, rather than to 
bunch them at the end. This is 
especially true if the testimonial 
on a page deals with the same 
point covered by the reading mat- 
ter on that page. It places the 
ciaim and the corroborative evi- 
dence in a position where each 
adds force to the other. 

A booklet should aim to bring 
its reader to a definite decision 
when he has finished it. It should 
leave nothing to the imagination. 
After reading’a booklet, its recip- 
ient should be in possession of all 
the facts about the article adver- 
tised, should know its price. how 
to remit, how shipment will be 
made, and how adjustment will be 
made if the article is unsatisfac- 
tory. Many a prospective pur- 
chaser is lost because he is too 
timid or too ease-loving to write 
for information which should have 
been included in the booklet. 

Wherever practicable, a strong 
personal letter should be sent out 
with the booklet, and both should 
be mailed together under first- 
class postage. The initial expense 
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is higher, of course, but the per- 
centage of booklets read will be 
very much greater, and the sub- 
stantial returns will, in most cases, 
render the use of an expensive 
follow-up system unnecessary. Be- 
sides this, the economy of spend- 
ing, say, two cents to save an 
eight-ounce booklet from _ the 
waste-basket is too obvious to re- 
quire any argument in its favor. 

With the matter of the booklet 
in shape, the next qrestion is the 
illustrations. Before the writer 
has begun his work, these should 
have been fairly well outlined in 
his mind, sq that when he calls in 
the artist he should have more 
than merely hazy suggestions to 
give him. 

Illustrations divide themselves 
naturally into three classes: con- 
crete, abstract and decorative. 

The concrete illustration is an 
illustration of the article adver- 
tised; the abstract illustration is 
used to bring out some strong and 
attractive feature of the goods; 
the decorative illustration is sim- 
ply ornamental. 

It depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the article as to which of 
the three classes is most appro- 
priate. 

If the article is mechanical, and 
its claims lie in the novel con- 
struction of its parts, naturally the 
best illustration will be in the 
form of pictures of the article and 
its parts. 

If the booklet describes jewelry 
or desks or cut glass the same 
thing would be true. 

If, on the other hand, the book- 
let is devoted to the explanation of 
the merits of a particular sort of © 
life insurance, then the illustra- 
tions should bring out the domi- 
nant features, as explained in the 
text. Humorous illustrations are 
appropriate only in a humorous 
booklet. A serious booklet with 
comic illustrations is inconsistent 
—and inconsistency in a booklet 
repels its readers, even though 
they do not detect it as such. 

a ee 





Don’t blame him offhand when 
he says that he doesn’t “believe in 
advertising.” Find out, first, what 
kind of advertising he has been 
asked to believe in. Perhaps he’s 
“more to be pitied than censured.” 
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THE JULIUS KESSLER & 
COMPANY SYSTEM. 


As a contrast to the usual meth- 
ods of selling whisky, which is to 
appeal to the consumer, whereby 
a demand is created to which the 
dealer must respond, witness the 
method adopted by Julius Kessler 
& Company. That concern, ope- 
rating an aggregation of distil- 
leries, attacks the dealer direct, 
and is never diverted from the 
straight object of inducing him to 
buy, in lots of five barrels or over, 
in bond. 

This was the keynote of what 
PRINTERS’ INK’s_ representative 
learned from Mr. Dreher, a mem- 
ber of the corporation of Julius 
Kessler & Company, when he 
called at their offices in the World 
Building, New York. 

Asked to tell about their adver- 
tising Mr. Dreher responded: “If 
anything in our experience is de- 
sired by your sprightly little pub- 
lication, I shall be pleased to im- 
part it. Our firm was incorporat- 
ed in January, 1900, with $2,000,- 
ooo of capital, owning and operat- 
ing seven of the largest distilleries 
in the land. The concern is the 
natural outcome of the business of 
its president, Mr. Kessler, of Chi- 
cago, “who, since, 182, conducted 
his own distilling business on a 
small scale. Most of our brands 
of whisky have been known and 
advertised for the past thirty 
years, but the innovation made by 
this corporation im selling direct 
to retailers, who were formerly 
unfamiliar with the brands in 
their straight and unadulterated 
form, necessitated considerable 
advertising in order to bring the 
firm, as well as the brands, into 
prominence with retailers. 

“The magnitude of the under- 
taking and the practical intended 
elimination of the middleman, in 
placing straight whisky in the 
hands’ of retailers, naturally 
aroused trade papers and newspa- 
pers throughout the country to 
our importance as a future factor 
in the whisky world. We adver- 
tised extensively in trade papers 
and employed from the beginning 
as high as seventy-five salesmen 
throughout the United States.” 
“Were these salesmen supple- 
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mentary to the advertising or vice 
versa?” 

“The salesmen were distributed 
from our three offices in Chicago, 
Louisville and New York, and 
aside from their actual value as 
salesmen they performed mission- 
ary work in placing our proposi- 
tion before dealers. This was an 
endless task, as it involved expla- 
nations of the conditions and 
benefits of our proposition, and 
might really be classified as adver- 
tising in place of salesmanship. 
Our leading brands, for instance, 
W. H. McBrayer’s Cedar Brook, 
Atherton and Sam Clay Whisky, 
has previously been sold to whole- 
salers only, and if to the retailer 
at all only in the shape of a blend 
containing a small percentage of 
this whisky mingled with other 
brands, and while our brands were 
known to the wholesale trade, 
their sale in bond direct to re- 
tailers—thus assuring absolute 
purity—found friends so rapidly 
that our success during the past 
two years has placed us beyond 
doubt at the top of the ladder in 
our line.” 

“Were your advertisements dis- 
play or reading notices?” 

“From the first write-ups, which 
all progressive trade journals gave 
us, we have kept our proposition 
before the trade in various man- 
ners. We have familiarized retail 
dealers thoroughly by the means 
of trade journal advertising, cir- 
culars, supplementary literature, 
mailing cards, etc., with our 
brands and the various benefits 
arising from their use.” 

“Did vou use the dailies?” 

“We have not used the advertis- 
ing columns of the daily newspa- 
pers, although we have had any 
number of complimentary write- 
ups. from all sections of the coun- 
try.’ 

“Through what agency were 
these secured—that is, why did 
they feel inclined to give them?” 

“The doings in the straight 
whisky market are of as much in- 


terest to a community as a tran-’ 


saction in wheat or other stocks, 
and they are handled consequently 
purely as news matters, and nat- 
urally we obtained the benefit 
through the fact that we are the 
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leaders in our line and have an 
interesting proposition from any 
standpoint, 

“Returning to trade journals, 
we also used those of kindred 
trades—druggists, brewers and 
those of manufacturers in| which 
our Psy igen is a necessity. But 
by far the most extensive was the 
distribution of our literature. This 
has gone direct to each of the 
450,000 retail dealers in our line 
throughout the whole country.” 

“Are these lists of your own?” 

“The lists have been obtained 
from various sources, such as 
agency books, directories and 
sometimes from local publications 
devoted exclusively to lists of re- 
tailers. sf 

“How often did you send out 
copy? 

“Our literature was sent out 
about monthly, and in the inter- 
vening time our salesmen also vis- 
ited the various sections in which 
this literature was distributed.” 

“Did these give direct returns?” 
“We have had extensive returns 
from the literature direct through 
mail orders, although none of our 
literature solicited . correspond- 
ence; it was mainly of a unique, 
bright order, and meant to serve 
only as an introduction for our 
firm.” . W. ScHWARTz. 
iedpiiitotteaas 
HOG-RIPENED WHISKEY. 
OLD TIME TAVERN KEEPER WHO KNEW 
HOW TO ADVERTISE, 


AN 


Philadelphia Record: Doylestown, 
a.—There are but few people who can 
be induced to believe that there ever 
was such a drink as “hog-ripened whis- 
key,” but among the older generations 
it would be no trouble at all to secure 
affidavits that such a beverage was well 
known in this immediate vicinity. 
There was, in the days gone by, in a 
village only four miles from here, a 
man who kept a tavern ‘that soon be- 
came famous through its proprietor’s 
unique inventions and ingenious con- 
trivances to attract attention to his hos- 
telry. Then, as now, to succeed meant 
the necessity of being well advertised. 
In his effort to do something new, 
“Uncle Billy,” as he was called, con- 
ceived an invention that was potent in 
making his tavern the most talked about 
one for miles around. The result, as 
known to the patrons of the inn, was 
some good whiskey, of some age, that 
had been continuously agitated while 
within the oaken casks within which the 


drinks were kept for “ripening.’ 
What the curious ones discovered 
about the invention was this: When 


they went to see the ripening of the 
whiskey they found a hog pen with a 
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mg floor, so balanced as to swing 
ike a big barn scale. There was an 
open side farthest from the feeding 


trough, and the sides were fenced. _ 
The “ the thing operated was sim- 
ple enough. The hogs were out in the 


yard nosing around, when they heard 
the splash of the feed as it was put in 
the trough. Naturally, as the weight 
came first on the side farthest from the 
trough, that side of the floor tilted down 
under the swine’s weight. When they 
all got over to the trough that side, in 
turn, went down. And so the plank 
floor was rocked back and forth every 
time a hog went in or out. 

Connected with this swing platform 
was another one which received equiva- 
lent motion, of course, through the me- 
dium of a long lever. On this second 
platform were set the casks of whiskey 

which were to undergo the ripening 

rocess. Of course, every time tue 

ower floor rocked so did the upper like- 
wise, and the whiskey was shaken 
around with every motion. 

Naturally, Uncle Billy’ s hogs were 
fatter than anybody else’s, because they 
were fed so much oftener. Part of the 
ripening depended on feeding the hogs, 
so as to make them rush in through the 
open door and thus shake the platforms. 

—_— os 

Tue popularity of farm telephones of- 
fers a new and profitable field for busi- 
ness to manufacturers of supplies of 
this kind. The best medium through 
which this business can be secured is 
the agricultural press, and already there 
are several large firms using the farm 
papers for this purpose. New lines and 
exchanges are constantly being estab- 
lished in the rural districts.—Judd’s Jot- 
tings. 


ILLUSTRATED HEADLINE. 


BUILT TO ORDER. 
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Seven years ago the Little 
Schoolmaster offered a_ sterling 
silver vase for the advertisement 
which was considered the best in 
setting forth the reasons why bus- 
iness people should read and sub- 
scribe for Printers’ INK. The 
competition extended over the 
greater part of a year, and the ac- 
tivity which it aroused among 
professional and amateur ad- 
smiths was very gratifying. Near- 
ly one thousand advertisements 
were submitted in all, and a ma- 
jority of the specimens were su- 
perlatively good. They showed 
for one thing how dear the Little 
Schoolmaster is to the hearts of 
many business people, and, above 
all, they showed and demonstrat- 
ed how grateful a subject the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster is to write about. 
An interesting outcome was the 
lasting benefit which it brought to 
a number of bright young men, 
who were elevated by it into con- 
spicuous notice, and since that 
time have made advertising their 
business, and some of whom have 
been signally successful. The Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster, having often in 
the past stimulated mental activity 
by prizes, has now resolved to 
propose the first prize contest in 
the new century as follows: 

The terms of the competition 
for the Printers’ INK Prizes are 
as follows: 


1 
The adsmith desiring to compete shall pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ INk—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 
2 
When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shail cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shalt cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


rinters’ 
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3 

When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be address <i 
Printers’ Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 
York. 


The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Ink, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


In acknowledgement of and partial payment 

for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
.good for a copy of PrintErs’ Ink, to be sent 
for one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


7 

In the first issue in January, 1902, the best 
advertisement that has been submitted up to 
the date of going to press will be reproduced in 
Printers’ Ink for that date, together with 
the name of the adsmith by whom it was pre- 
pared. The name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared will also be stated, and two 
additional coupons, each good for a year’s paid 
in advance subscription to Printers’ INK, 
will then be mailed, one to the adsmith and the 
other to the advertising manager of the paper 
in which the advertisement had insertion. 
These additional coupons can be used as pres- 
ents to some one likely to appreciate and be 
benefited by the weekly teachings of The 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ INK for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ In« that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to PRINTERs’ INK, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
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for |OO2Z2 @ 


the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 
for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, ° 

9 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ Ink the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERs’ INK, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 
follows : 


$100 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
deemed the best of all, 


$50 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
second in merit. 


$25 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad that is 
third in merit. 


10 

Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ERs’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have deen announced, 


Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as he sees fit. It will be noted 
that every competitor will be entitled to a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Inx, as part 


pay for his advertisement, even if he fails to 
secure one of the cash prizes, or to be one of the 
twelve who achieve prominence for unusual 
merit. 

12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving ef 
all three prizes to one man. 


Adwriters everywhere ‘will be 
interested in the progress of this 
prize competition and in taking 
note of the genius and ability ex- 
hibited by the adsmiths, amateur 
or professional, who take a part. 
An opportunity is thereby offered 
to bright men to obtain an 
amount and quality of publicity 
which money could not be easily 
made to buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to note that the prize competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed 
upon, not only by the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of .Ad- 
vertising, but by all his pupils ev- 
erywhere, and the class includes 
the successful advertisers of the 
civilized world. 

The ads which the prize compe- 
tition for 1902 calls for need not 
necessarily be display ads—they 
may be short essays, if one so pre- 
fers, published as provided in the 
conditions already set forth. 

_ No one is barred from compet- 
ing. Ad experts, editors, printers, 
business people, especially young 
men, are expected to compete. 
Mere wordings and fine writing 
may have much less show than the 
rugged, homely expression of the 
less literary talent. What is want- 
ed are true, strong, virile state- 
ments of facts. The principal fac 
to be emphasized is why a busi- 


ness man, especially a young bus- 
iness man, should read NT- 
ERS’ INK, 
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HOW TO GET A GOOD RATING IN 
A NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
The American Newspaper Directory, 

published by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 

Spruce street, NN. Y., is improving with 

e e. It has always been considered by 
vertisers to be a standard authority 

= newspaper circulation. It is more 

complete in its 1901 edition than ever 
before. The svstem of circulation 
rating is as nearly perfect as brains, 
money, patience and careful compila- 
tion could make it. As all honest pub- 

lishers will concede, advertisers have a 

right to know the circulation of a pub- 

lication in which it is their intention, 
if found satisfactory, to purchase space. 

And _ publishers me a prefer to spend 

money and years of labor to build up 

a circulation rather than to devote 

their entire time to filling their col- 

umns with cheap advertising matter, 
are entitled to certain rates for space, 
according to the circulation thus _at- 

thined. And here is the value of a 

Newspaper Directory. An honest rating 

is given of all publications. If a pub- 

lisher is doing business squarely with 
his patrons he need not hesitate to give 

a detailed statement of his circulation, 

week by week or as often as his publi- 

cation appears. If his subscription lists 

are low, there is always a way to get a 





good rating in a Newspaper Directory, | 
get | 


“ 


and only one way, and that is to 
out and hustle,” put live subscription 
agents in the field. give them a readable 
publication instead of an_ advertising 
pamphlet to work with, and get rid of 
the idea that tne business of a publish- 
er is to get all the advertisements his 
columns will hold at any price, to the 
detriment of his readers, his publica- 
tion and particularly to the advertisers, 
who pay a hich price when they pur- 
chase cheap snace in publications with 
little circulation to speak of.—The Min- 
ing and Engineering Review, San Fran- 
cisco. Cal., Nov. 30, 1901. 





SuccessFuL advertising is that in 
which people have confidence. The man 
who makes false claims is wasting his 
money.—Oshkosh Times. 
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INK. 
ILLINOIS. 


HE ae on By, SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

PATHY k. J. M, LITTLEJOHN, President 

Am. College BS keceelde Medicine a Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago. !I1. 


INDIANA. 


wee a is read by over 80,000 n 3 
eek. Itscirculation is natio and 

isan pane mai! one medium. It is euovespe 
in this field. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub. Indianapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘THE Lowell, Mass., is the only 
Sunday paper jpublished mn iddiesex_Coun- 
ty. y, Paper the homes in Lowell 
and allthe surrounding towns on a day = 
people have time to read. It has more 
han any three other Lowell papers combined.” it 
carries more home advertising than any two 
other local as peed rs because it pays advertisers 
best. Write for sample cop; 

















; it will speak for it- 
self. New York office, 150 assau St. (S. 8. Vree- 
land, cepreceaen. ton office, 12 Globe 


Bldg. (John P. Ackers, representative). Home 


Office, 28 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


WISCONSIN. 


T)oORse COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416. 











CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
neral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence it fe throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 
yooeeetar ~ is of value to intelligent adver- 

















isers as being that of a rec authority.— 
Chicago (IL.) News, 

PRINTERS’ INK is og! wy! to adver- 
tising—and aims ood advertising 


methods—how to pospane "goed copy and the 
value of different di iy wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price $5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a Hine 
each time, Ld. ~s cents a line. 4-page 
pare oat 6 $100 each time. Atidress 
RIN RS IN 10 Spruce St., New York 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 

time. By the year $#26aline. No display 

other than 2- yt initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


THE BAGEE, semi-monthly 4 pages. Send for 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, Ala. 


RACTICAL WEATHER. Published once a 














‘ BOTTLING, 
[Fz wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BorreEr, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es- 
tablished in 1881. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 





month, Publishes Dunne’s famous F 
Fad the Weather. the most ogeoesiaed a = 
jong range ever appearing in Ls nt 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific oe gg as those of our 
National Weather Bureau It also publishes 
interesting articles on the’ philosophy of the 
weather. 
PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
also Caneda and Mexico and our new ion 
1t also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
telligence of the world among’ its subscribers, 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmo —-. and an Al 


ress P CAL WEATHER 
LISHING CO. M Montgomery, Ala, 








THE HUMOROUS BOOK, 
“What Happened to Wigglesworth,” 


by W. O. Fuller of the Rockland (Me.) CouRIER 
GAZETTE—circulation 4,020—is in its 3d edition, 
selling lively and its publishers (Dickerman 

ton,) say it will go to 100,000. It's good reading. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that pease in a h esteem by 
its readers, who are a — = prosperous 
po of people. Itisa A vertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famoug wheat flelds, 
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| CORDON Advertisers’ 


one Agents. 


Every information sup- 


CG oO T Cc H plied. Write to them. 


Do you want to reach the best people in the 
United States, who HAVE money to spend t If so 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Church Eclectic 


EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 





KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 


2eyeer’ 
ES 


LEADING PAPER 








tpisco 
city of - Union and in thousands 


and inted count homes. Adécre 
| ‘Advertising pa “THE CH aoe Soe CTIC, ” 
144 Times Buil 


The ONLY Monthly M: i f the Pr 
pal Church.) Circulates in ta Fs rineipal 
e — 





, New York, N. ¥ 




















The best Carbon Papers 
Madeby Philip Hano & Co 


While making thousands of man- 
ifold books each year, we become 
large manufacturers of carbon 
papers. At first made for use in our 
own books, finally as an article for 
home trade and export, now an im- 
portant department of our plant— 
so important that we annually 
spend thousands of dollarsin chem- 
ical experiments and in machineryto 
make them scientifically perfect. 

Advancement had to be made to 
remove theold and nowquickly dis- 
appearing objection to the use of 
carbon papers in fine business 
stationery. We did produce a paper 
that would not SMUT, nor OFFSET, 
that was neither too wet nor too 
dry, not greasy, not sticky, not 
slushy. We make the paper in so 
careful and so clean a way that 
we guarantee every sheet of it. 


PHILIP HANO & CO., 
Manifold Books, Carbon Papers. 
1 & 3 Union Sq., New York. 








RIPANS 


I had a general run-down feel- 
ing, lacked ambition, and had no 
appetite whatever, with a very 
languid feeling at all times. On 
going to supper one evening, 
my boarding mistress recom- 
mended my taking Ripans Tab- 
ules. She told me her experience 
with them, as well as that of 
others to whom she had spoken 
about the Tabules. I decided to 
make a trial, and since I have 
been taking them I feel like a 
new-made man, and have none 
of my former complaints, taking 
a more decided interest in my 
work and in life in general. 


At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














Every Month... 


CIRCULATION, 54,000. 





The handsomest musical magazine published. 
i rtion to its circulation, as any maga- 
ENTS PER LINE, NET. 


Every Month Publishing Co., 


eS 1123 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


tisers as good returns, in pro 
zine published. RATES, 30 


Is giving adver- 
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Thirty Different Church Magazines 
pobtiches for thirty lending Churches of dif- 
erent denominations in Philadelphia, New 
York, Washington, Boston, Buffalo. 
A DIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 
for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the firms. Carry the fol'owing ads: 
Pears’ Soap, Ivory Soap, Baker’s Choco! x 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell's Soups, Hire’s 
t-beer, Electro Bilicon, Knox’s Gelatine, 
Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow’s Syrup, Oakville 
Co. and many others, on annual contracts. 
These journals pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 











200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Where is 


Joliet? 


A busy Illinois manufactur- 
ing city in the rich agricultural 
and livestock county of Will. 
This is the sixth county in the 
great prairie State in popula- 
tion, and the fifth in voters at 
the 1900 election. In the last 
twenty-five years Will County 
has been in three different con- 
gressional districts, with nine 
different counties. In each case 
the JOLIET DAILY NEWS has 
had twice the paid circulation 
of any other daily paper in the 
same district. Would it not 
be wise to have your adver- 
tisement in that paper? 














Advertisers 
reach out con: 
stantly for more 


Business 


mn i 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED 


Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 


are now a very important part 
of advertising. They secure, 
first, attention; then a_hear- 
ing; may be preservation, while 
the ordinary kind receive a prompt 
toss to the waste basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed 
above all others in newspapers 
and magazines. Space is expen- 
sive, hence striking display within 
a limited space becomes a perti- 
nent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, 
folders and circulars of the 
highest advertising character. We 
write and put in type advertise- 
anents for all purposes, finish 
electros therefrom, and warrant 
a maximum display and just the 
right story in a minimum of 
space. Send for a sample of our 


Large Postal Card 
for advertising purposes. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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THe Str. Paut GtLose 


Improved in every department. Brimful of news 
and special features. 


A very substantial gain in circulation has been made and 
this is being steadily increased. 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 10 Spruce St., New York, Eastern Representative. 

















© Hrauto, 


THE LARGEST in Size and Circulation among the 
100,000 Portuguese in the United States. 





J. De MENEZES, Editor and Proprietor, 
Oakland, Cal. 














AND NOW IT’S 10,000 





The Press Republic 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


Is rapidly becoming the whole thing in Central 
Ohio. In less than two years its circulation has 
increased more than 300 per cent, and now it’s 
guaranteed to average 10,000 paid circulation daily. 
The Citizen’s National Bank will pay $1,000 to the 
first advertiser proving our sworn circulation state- 
ments to be untrue, or proving the actual paid circu- 
lation of the Press REPUBLIC is less than the com- 
bined circulation of all other Springfield daily papers. 








La Coste & Maxwell, #8 ?°** Tiwicrn Representatives. 
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A Special Bargain for Mail Order Dealers. 


Beautiful MYORI A Diamond. 


This Picture shows you our beauti- 
ful MYOKIA DIAMOND GEM 
GOLD RING in a handsome plush box. 
This ring is made of duplex laid guld 
and the mounting is a superb fac simile 
Diamond. Bears such close resemblance 
toa real diamond that it is quite equal 
toa Diamond of the first water so far 
as the purpose of ordinary usage is con- 
cerned. Experts are puzzled at the 
remarkable process of creating this sim- 
ulation stone, which sends forth in- 
numerable scintillutions that dazzle 
the eyes of all beholders. We cali this 
the **Myokia Diamond Gem,” a trade- 
mark for the wonderful fac-simile pro- 
duction. It is made to wear for years, 
and the same care should be given it asto 
areal gem. This beautiful ring 
may be given as a present to 
mother, sister, wife or sweet- 
heart, and will be appreciated as 
a token of high esteem or me- 
mento of truest love. To all or- 
dinary appearances it is like the 
we costly diamond rings sold 
in the metropolitan jewelry 





stores. If you secure this ring 
and do not need it yourself you 
can easily sell it. 

The ring and box above de- 
seribed cost us $45 per gross. 
They are suitable an lient 
premiums for the “goods on 
credit” plan. We offer them in 
om lots at $25 per gross, that 
8, one gross of rings and one gross of boxes fur $25, about one-half the manufacturer’s 
price in hundred ss lots. A sample box and ring sent to prospective customers for 25 
cents postpaid. Address 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 713 Temple Court, N. Y. 


E OFFER A 


W BARGAIN 


Ladies’ Beautiful 
Watch Chains 


We offer to advertisers beautiful Watch Chains for Ladies, 
in four styles, which cost us in large quantities $57.60 per 
gross. Toclose them out (we have about thirty gross) we 
will sell them at $30.00 per grosss/ @ OF BD 


FINE GOODS FOR SAMPLE CHAIN, 
MAIL ORDER MEN FOR 40 CENTS 


Address 


THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 
713 Temple Court, New York 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send modeladvertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





This is a good time to “clean 
house’”—to hunt out and force out 
the slow-moving merchandise that 
is locking up more or less of your 
capital without paying even sav- 
ing’s bank interest. The annual 
or semi-annual inventory furnish- 
es a most plausible and legitimate 
excuse for a before or after-in- 
ventory sale; and a general mark 
down all over the store, with spe- 
cially striking cuts on those goods 
which would soon become ‘“shop- 
keepers,” will not only relieve you 
of such merchandise while there 
is still a chance to get back a good 
part of first cost, but will stimu- 
late business in all departments 
and give you some cash in hand 
with which to command special 
favors in the purchase of new 
goods for a new season. 

Don't handicap yourself by any 
half-hearted efforts or faking. 
Make generous cuts on certain 
lines of seasonable, desirable mer- 
chandise, as an earnest of your in- 
tention to shorten stocks, and cut 
the other kind almost as though 
your only object was to quickly 
see the last of it. 

This should bring your business 
from the very door of the compe- 
titor who is satisfied with present 
conditions or lacks the sense and 
courage to better them by modern 
mehods of merchandising. It 
should bring you a reputation for 
low prices and give you some ad- 
vertising that will help you to sell 
more goods at regular prices all 
through the year. 

Of course, there is little use in 
all this unless particulars and 
prices are properly presented in 
your newspaper. You can’t make 
it pay without publicity. 


Ladies’ Skating Shoes. 





Nice for Ice 


Ladies’ box calf—soles of 
thickness—narrow and me- 
dium toe—just $3.25—the 
skating boot of comfort, and 
the all-around outdoor shoe. 
\hsolutelv guaranteed. 























Great Pre-Special 
Inventory 
at Scott’s 


A price cut of magnitude 
in raglans, three-quarter 
coats, short coats and all 
lines of**outer apparel for 
ladies and children. 

We shall crown our series 
of Saturday Specials for 
1901 with a mammoth three- 
day pre-inventory drive in 
our apparel annex, starting 
Saturday morning at 9 
o’clock. 

We have priced the goods 
without regard to cost or 
previous selling figures in 
ordere to relieve us of the 
expense of inventorying. We 
have sold so extensively that 
the stock has been kept 
bright and fresh, and there 
is not a single back- number 
here, only the latest and 
best. 

It will pay you handsome- 
ly to garner one of these 
great bargains. We mention 
a few: 








own, 


No Such Cold 
Fighters as 
° ’ 

David's 

You'll find no such cold 
fighters anywhere. 

David’s White 
Tar for the inside 

David’ s Cropine (Dr. Bar- 
num’s preparation) for the 
outside— 

And you have a combina- 
tion that will win. 

They'll win the 
other cold remedies. 

They'll win the battle with 
the cold. 

25c. each. 


Pine and 


race with 








Peremptory Prices 
On Girls’ Coats 


That is—new prices that 
amount to peremptory 
marching orders to all our 
reefers and jackets for girls. 
There are not many left of 
any given style — mostly 
two and threes; but, in the 
aggregate, there’s a mighty 
interesting show of stylish, 
warm winter coats at 





For a druggist with remedies of his 








deseo s sees coooe 
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To Clean Out 
Our Stock of 
>kates 


We have made a reduc- 
tion all along the line in all 
styles and qualities. Beside 
our regular stock we have a 
large number of shopworn 
skates—the accumulation of 
several years past, which we 
will sell at bargains. We 
will show you skates, and 
good ones, too, from 35¢c. 
up. 











After Inventory 
Sale 

We finished up the tak- 
ing of inventory this week 
and we found quite a num- 
ber of seasonable suits that 
will be of more benefit to 
you than to us—therefore 
we have made a substantial 
reduction in price—a’ reduc- 
tion that ought to clean ev- 
ery one out in quick order. 

We maintain that no 
ready-made clothing can sur- 
pass the kind we sell—it is 
made to wear and made to 
fit—and you’ll agree with us 
if you come in that the 
price isn’t a matter you can 
object to. 

Your credit is good. 





Clearing Sale 


Now comes_ inventory— 
the time when the odd 
things—things that can’t be 
re-ordered—things that have 
been meant mostly tor holi- 
day selling—things left over 
from their lots, and shoes, 
hats, caps, and wearing ap- 
parel ot odd sizes must be 
gotten rid of before the 
stock chief comes with his 
book. 

So for to-day, to-morrow 
and Saturday we’ve made 
some of the greatest reduc- 
tions in our history. 

Everything that is not a 
staple, that we do not carry 
from one year’s end to the 
other, has been reduced in 
price to make clean shelves 
and counters assured. You 
should take advantage of this 
great sale. Especially un- 
paralleled are the prices on 
many articles in stocks here- 
with enumerated: 





Insurance. 








Attractive Enough. 





Mohair Petticoats 


Every woman knows how 
serviceable black mohair pet- 
ticoats are, and withal how 
good looking—a profitable 
combination. Brush them 
well several times and they 
will thereafter shed dust 
with ease; note their almost 
silken swish and the effect- 
ive manner in which they 
hold out the dress-skirt. 

Here are numerous good 
kinds, at a variety of mod- 
erate prices: 


Lets You 
Down Easy 


Insurance cannot prevent 
fire, but it can and does pre- 
vent the ruin and suffering 
that would ensue without it. 
It lets you down easy—sus- 
tains you until you get an- 
other foothold. 

I represent a score of the 
oldest and best fire insur- 
eance companies in the land, 
and am giving very low rates 
just now. The probability is 
that they will not be so much 
longer. Better take out suf- 
ficient insurance without de- 


lay. 
I also insure against 
death, accident and the 


breaking of plate glass win- 
dows. 














/ 


few words will sometimes go a long 


way in advertising. 





Comfortable 
Comfortables 
Cleverly 
Constructed 
Generous in sizc, of good 
weight and excellent mate- 
rials, stitched and_ tacked 


just as our grandmothers 
used to do it. 





98c. to $2.75. 














Good Ad for a Good Overcoat, 


If you are an exacting 
man— 

If you want the broad, 
shapely shoulders— 

you want the right set- 
ting sleeve— 

you want your coat 
full, yet draped with the 
characteristic swing and 
style, so hard to explain in 
words, vou will find it in our 
overcoats. 

Here’s a lot of extra fine 
faintly plaided Meltons, such 
a coat as the good tailors 
charge $35 for, and with ev- 
erything, too, that the good 
tailor could put into it, of 
make, of style, of fine mate- 
riel—$16, 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 
must 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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The Herold’s 


$100 Prize awarded 


(a cetaoiace 088 A 








——————— 
Copyright, 1901, by The Herold Co. 


$100.00 Prize Design for the Best Idea illustrat. 
ing the Fact that the Milwaukee Herold is Deliv. 
ered and Paid for at More Milwaukee Homes 
than Any Other Morning or Evening Newspaper. 














The Prize of One Hundred Dollars offered by The Herold 
Company, for the best idea illustrating the fact that “THE MIL- 
WAUKEE HEROLD is delivered and paid for at more Mil- 
waukee homes than any other morning or evening newspaper,” 
has been awarded to the talented artist, Mr. F. W. Heine of 
Milwaukee. 

The original design is in water color and on exhibition at the 
Herold Office. The design very aptly illustrates the continuous 
growth of THE HEROLD since its establishment in 1854 and 
its present position in Milwaukee. The accompanying black 
and white reproduction gives but an inkling of the beauty and 
effectiveness of the original. The design has been protected by 
proper registration in the Patent Office at Washington. 

Inasmuch as designs and ideas were received from nearly every 
State in the Union and even from England, it is highly creditable 
to Mr. Heine that the prize awarded has fallen to him. 
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REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY OF KANSAS 


NOT A DROUTH, BUT A 


.. LOOD... 


State Bank Commissioner Morton Albaugh has com- 
piled the following remarkable statement, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 119 national and 422 state and 
private banks of Kansas, at the close of business on Sept. 
30, 1901. His report of the national banks, over which he 
has no supervision, came to him directly from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. The report shows the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of Kansas. It is doubtful whether 
such business and financial] vitality in one young agricul- 
tural commonwealth has ever been observed in the de- 
velopment of this or any other country. 

Mr. Albaugh’s statement is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 





$114,134,603.29 


$114,134,603.29 
Average reserve held in national banks ....45.78 per cent 
Average reserve in state banks 53.21 per cent 
Individual deposits in national banks $35,360,516.97 
Individual deposits in state banks 42,076,447.62 
Bank deposits in national banks 8,220,919.33 
Bank deposits in state banks 923,556.69 
Per capita deposit in banks of Kansas 59.28 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA ARE ROLLING 
IN WEALTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Is the medium by which you can reach all the 
people in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
all the time. It is its exclusive field. 


See the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, Tribune Building, 
N. Y., The Rookery, Chicago—Or, 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 
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A CROWDED TROLLEY CAR 


will often contain many classes of people, rich and poor, good and bad, the 
pious and the vicious. 

There are very few people, in fact we don’t know any, who would re- 
fuse to ride on a car in order to keep a profitable business appointment just 
because they would have to travel in company with some individual who 
might not be up»to their social standard, yet there are, however, advertisers 
who will refuse to use the columns of some of the best paying publications 
because there are advertisements in these alilaatiometadane not “high 
class”? enough to meet their views. In other words, they leave the field 
entirely clear to the advertiser whose announcements they affect to despise 
and who is very often a smal! competitor of theirs. 

Some of the best known concerns who are advertising to-day have 
already recognized the folly of staying out of a good publication for any 
such reason. Thisclass represents the houses that are doing at least 75 per 
cent of the mail order business to-day, others have not yet seen the light, 
some never will, 


High Class (?) vs. Large Profits. 


A well-known publishing house used the columns of THz HEARTH- 
STONE for an advertisement of a religious book several years ago when THE 
H&ARTHSTONE was published in the old-style eight-page form, received 
more direct replies from THe H&ARTHSTONE than from all other papers 
combined. 

The manager of this concern repeated the advertisement several times, 
until finally one day at a Directors’ Meeting of the Publishing Company, 
several of the directors, nice old gentlemen, very conservative and all that, 
requested the ger to produce the publication that had made this won- 
derful showing, namely THz Hgartustone. When a copy of THE 
HEARTHSTONE was shown to them they were horrified that their an- 
nouncements should appear ina so called “ Mail Order”? Journal and re- 

uested the manager never again to use any publications of this class for 
their announcements. 

The result has been that they have been compelled to abandon their 
mail order department. 

It is assumed that people are in b to do busi We never 
yet heard of a businsss concern succeeding where they refused to make 
sales, unless the purchaser could prove that he was a member of the 
“ Four Hundred,” 











Objectionable Advertising Refused. 


THE H&ARTHSTONE refuses more than twenty different kinds of ad- 
vertising announcements, all of which are sanctioned and permitted to exist 
under the law. These announcements are refused because we know that 
they are objectionable to our subscribers. No announcements will be pub- 
lished with our knowledge at any time if we have reason to believe that the 
advertiser intends or expects to defraud our subscribers. 


The average circulation for the past twelve months, shown by 
original Postoffice Mailing receipts, exceede 


787,000 Copies Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


DisPpLay—$z2.25 per agate line per month, | No time discount. 
READING— 3.80 per line agate measure. : No short rates. 


Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Pubs., 52 to 58 Duane St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 134 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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The Newspaper of lowa. 


THE DES MOINES 


Daily Capital 


DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


18,227 


Flat Rate, 3 cents a line. 


Circulation in Des Moines guaranteed 
larger than two morning dailies combined. 


A STORY OF PROGRESS, 


The CAPITAL has had a larger growth in the 
last two years than any other paper in Iowa. It 
has purchased its own building and installed a two 
color press. The daily average circulation for 
1900 was 13,300, the present average is over 18,000, 
the largest circulation of any high grade news- 
paper in the State. Two important points to 
remember are: The CAPITAL goes to 800 Iowa 
towns. It is a paper of the homes, not the streets. 
The population of Iowa is 2,500,000. If you reach 
go,o00 of these people, you must use the CAPITAL. 


LAFE YOUNG, Publisher, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
124 World Building. 87 Washington Street. 
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| Struck Bottom 














When the best news ink can be bought in moderate quantities for 
4 cents a pound, it does not pay to have any other on the premises. 
There is no work so common that it will pay to employ on it a cheaper 
ink. The poorest grades of ink may cost less per pound than 4 cents, 
but the 4 cent ink will go much further and is actually the most eco- 
nomical in the end. This can be easily proven if the proprietor will 
only observe the relative length of time that 100 pounds of each ink lasts 
in the pressroom. The thin, sloppy ink needs constantly to be replen- 
ished in the fountain ; the ink with a little more body will last enough 


longer to pay for itself. — EpiTor AND PUBLISHER. 














| made 4 cent News Ink possible 


when I started the ink war eight years ago, and, 
although I lost the friendship of every ink man 
in the country, the publishers and printers show- 
ered blessings on me for releasing them from the 
bondage of high prices. I sold only one grade, 
and that was “ The best in the world.” I struck 
bottom when I made the price 4 cents, and, when 
any of my competitors undertake to sell lower 
than that figure and give credit, you can gamble 
all you ever owned that there is some adultera- 
tion or else they want to “bust.” I trust no one. 
I make no bad debts. I employ no agents. I 
write my own ads. I handle my own business. 
I share the saving with my customers by putting 
Money back if dissatisfied. 


Send for my price list of news and job inks. 


quality in my inks. 








ADDRESS = 


PRINTERS INK JONSON ‘’streer” NEW YORK 
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The beginning of the New Year finds 


The Philadelphia 
INQUIRER 


Outranking Every Other Newspaper in the Entrre United 
States in Point of Volume of Paid Advertising 


This is clearly demonstrated by the following table 
giving the total numbers of agate lines of advertising 
contained in each of the newspapers mentioned durinz 
the month of November, 1901. 








Inquirer, PHILADELPHIA 138, 800 


World, New York . . 7.2% "647,855 
Tribune, Chicago .. 633,003 
Eagle, Brooklyn . . . . 606,249 
Evening News, Chicago . 586,308 


Record, Philadelphia . 583,200 
American, Baltimore . 549,775 
Globe, Boston. . . . 517,200 
“Post-Dispatch, St. Louis 503,229 
‘Journal, New York. . 467,095 
Republic, St. Louis . . 415,569 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland 386,350 


Although the above list is a very comprehensive one and in- 
cludes nearly all the leading newspapers of the country, there are 
some whose figures were not available at the time of going to 
press that are necessarily omitted. It is without doubt, however, 
that their advertising totals for the month fall far below The In- 
quirer’s grand record, and it is beyond dispute that in point of 
volume of paid advertising printed last month 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
LEADS THE ENTIRE COUNTRY 


It is because advertisers have learned that Inquirer Ads al- 
ways bring positive results and represent money profitably in- 
vested. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building 308 Stock Exchange Building 











